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Original Communications. 


Nerogites quisnam, sed quidnam scripserit, auctor. 
Please don’t inquire who is the author, but exam- 
ine what he hath written. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
DISSERTATION I, 


The truth of the doctrine proved from John i. 
1, 2,—‘* In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same woas in the beginning with God.” 

Parr Ill,—Sec. 2. 
Let us now proceed more particularly to 
prove that all the perfections of Deity, are, 


in their full and original glory, attributed to 
the Word, who is God. These perfections 
are distinguished into two kinds. 

First: Some are called incommunica- 
ble, because they cannot be ascribed to any 
creature. But, as when explaining the ti- 
tle “1 am,” in the preceeding dissertation, 
it was clearly proved, against all gainsay- 
ing, that the Word, who was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, is an eternal, necessa- 
ry, original, unchangeable, and independent 
being: it is unnecessary to return to that 
argument, and, therefore, 

Secondly: We shall only contemplate 
those perfections which are called commu- 
nicable, because they are in a limited sense 
attributed to creatures: and they may be 
considered in the following order. God is 
a Spirit, infinite in wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth. These are so 
many glories of the divine nature, by which 
God is distinguished from, and infinitely ex- 
alted above the highest orders of creatures. 

“ These perfections of God,” saith Dr. 
Owen, “ which alone seem to be distinct 
things in the essence of God, are all of them 
essentially the same with one another, and 
every one the same with the essence of God 
itself. For, first, they are spoken one of 
another as well as of God: as there is his 
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eternal power, as wellas God-head. And, 
secondly, they are infinite, and infinitely ner- 
fect, or they are not. If they are, then, if 
they are not the same with God, there are 
more things infinite than one, and conse- 
quently more Gods than one: for that which 
is absolutely infinite is absolutely perfect, 
and consequently God. If they are not in- 
finite, then God knows not himself, for a fi- 
nite wisdom cannot know perfectly an infi- 
nite being.” Concerning these perfections 
it may be observed, 

First, That all these characters are as- 
cribed to creatures. Angels and the souls 
of men are spirits: they may have wisdom, 
power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth. 
But thouch the titles when attributed to 
creatures, are to be understood in a lower 
sense, so as to imply nothing of divinity ; 
yet, 

Secondly, It is by these very words that 
the Scriptures reveal to us the character of 
God. He is said to bea Spirit. - The only 
wise God. The mighty God. The holy, 


just, and good God. And lastly, a God of 


truth. Therefore when these characters are 
attributed to him, they must mean what is 
incommunicable to a creature. Otherwise 
the Scriptures do not present us with the 
true and proper character of God. Now, 

Thirdly, Here the question arises—Are 
all those perfections ascribed to the Word, 
in all that fulness of glory, as when they are 
claimed by the Most High God himself ? 
We answer, yes, surely. Not, indeed, as 
he is a man, for thus he would have refused 
it, as he did to the young man—* Why 
callest thou me good, there is none good but 
one, that is God,” but as one who thought 
it no robbery to be equal with God, and is 
over all, God blessed forever.” 

We enter upon this head of argument for 
the beloved doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, 
with pleasure. Can any thing be more de- 
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dings, get thee up into the nigh mountains. 
O Jerusalem, that biiagest good tidings, lift 
up thy voice with strength: lilt it up, be 
not afraid ; say to the cities of Judah, Be- 
hoid your God!” And who is this God? 
The prophet tells us, without any change of 
person, with the same breath—* Behold the 
Lord God will come with strong hands, and 
his arm shall rule for him. Behold his re- 
ward is with him, and his work before him.”’ 
‘“‘ He,” i. e. the Lord God, “ shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young.”’ Shall we lose a Saviour from 
one verse, that we may deny his divinity, so 
fully expressed in another? No, by no means; 
for the prophet goes on with his account of 
the same person, ‘“* Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand, and me- 
ted out heaven with a span ;” and concludes 
the glorious description with these words, 
‘all nations hefore him are as nothing: and 
they are counted to him less than nothing, 
and vanity.”? Is. xl. 3. 10, 11. 17. Thus, 
in these lofty expressions, we read of our 
Saviour in the Old Testament. And in the 
New, he is said to be the ** image of the in- 
visible God.” ‘* The brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s glory, and the express character of his 
substance.” Nay, he himself saith, ‘“ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
And, ‘land my Father are one.” One 
nature, one essence, one Being. 

But let us proceed to contemplate the 
several particulars, according to the former 
arrangement. 

1. Spirituality is one essential and glori- 
ous perfection of the Divine Nature. Thus 
God said to Moses, *‘ Thou canst not see 
my face ; for there shall no man see me and 
live.” Ex. xxxill. 2. Correspondent to 
this, Christ told the woman of Samaria, 
«God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
John iv. 24. As we have very limited con- 
ceptions of our own spirits, it is not to be 
supposed that we can fully explain the na- 
ture of him, who is the “ Father of Spirits.” 
But, one thing is plain enough, we must re- 
move every thing that is gross and corpore- 
al from our conceptions of God. The hea- 
thens changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into an image made like to corruptible 
man.” Correspondent to their idolatry do 
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some Socinian writers express the 
Saith Biddle, “Is God in the 
said to have any likeness, similitude, 

. oh. >»? M : Ts 
son, shape;’? And gives his answer from 
those passages of Scripture which mentio, 
God’s eyes, arms, hands and feet; a plain 
instance that ‘ to them who are unbelieying 
nothing is pure, but their mind and ¢o,, 
science are defiled.”” Dr. Owen obserye: 
that, ‘‘ the proposition which he would have 
to be concluded from the answers to thes: 
questions, is this—that according to th, 
doctrine of the Scriptures, God ts a per. 
son shaped like a man.” A conclusions, 
grossly absurd, that it is refused as ridjcy. 
lous by Tully, a heathen, in the person of 
Cotta, against Tellius the Epicurean : the 
Epicureans only amongst the philosopher; 
being so sottish as to admit that conceit,” 

But, though God in condescension to oy 

weakness, has told us of his eyes, ears 
hands and feet, yet we are not to conceive 
of him so grossly as if he were “ altogethey 
such a one as ourselves ;” for his arm is pot 
the arm of flesh ; and he has not eyes of 
flesh, nor does he see as man sees. Ip 
Numb. xii. 7. 8, it is said of Moses, tht 
he shall behold the stmilitude of the Lord, 
The word themunah, which is sometimes 
taken for a corpercal similitude, is at other 
times, for that «dea, whereby things are in- 
tellectually represented : in the former sense 
it is frequently denied of God, as Deut. iv. 
16, you saw no similitude, &c. But it js 
frequently taken in the other sense, for that 
object, or rather tmpression, whereby ou 
intellectual apprehension is made : as in Job 
iv. 16, ‘* An image was before mine eyes,” 
viz. in his dream, which is not any corpo- 
rael shape, but that idea,or objective rep- 
representation whereby the mind of man un- 
derstands its object. That which is in the 
schools commonly called phantasme, or else 
an intellectual species, about the notion of 
which it is here improper to contend. It is 
manifest that in the place here alledged, it is 
put to signify the clear manifestation of 
God’s presence to Moses, with some such 
glorious appearance thereof as he was 
pleased to represent unto him: therefore 
doubtless,” saith Biddle, ‘*God hath a bod- 
ily shape.””* 

Again, Biddle asks, “ Are there not, ac- 
cording to the perpetual tenor of Scripture, 
affections and passions in God? As anger, 
fury, love, hatred ?*” Concerning which he 
labours to make the Scriptures determine in 
the affirmative. Dr. Owen having explod- 
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* Owen’s Vind. Evan. pp. 64, 95. 
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64: 
»j these blasphemies in several particulars, 
concludes thus : ‘* To ascribe affections pro- 
perly to God, is to make him weak, imper- 
fect, dependent, changeable, and impotent.” 
And saith Bradbury, ‘‘ This measuring an 
infinite nature by a finite, is the way to 
plunge at once into confusion and blasphe- 
my.’ ‘ These filthy dreamers defile the 
fesh.”” The great God has been pleased 
to make use of that language that obtains 
smong ourselves, but it is impossible to un- 
derstand him, in such a sense as the words 
must have in the human nature, without be- 
coming vain in our imaginations. We 
must give up every perfection of the Deity, 
if we do not throw out of these phrases all 
those things that signify the weakness of a 
creature.” Thus saith the apostle James, 
“God is not teupted with evil.” And 
thoagh we read of tempting the holy one of 
Israel, and his being grieved with our ini- 
quities, yet we must not understand these 
phrases in a way inconsistent with his eter- 
nal happiness. 

Thus we are to conceive of the great 
God as a Spirit, without bodily parts, and 
above all the passions and confusions that 
come into our nature—such a pure Spiritu- 
al Being, that the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and the very angels themselves coy- 
er their faces in his presence.” ‘* The hea- 
yens are not clean in his sight.’ 

Let us now fairly, and honestly, examine 
whether the Scriptures teach us to conceive 
of Jesus Christ as possessing this pure Spir- 
itual nature of God. That it cannot be af- 
firmed ef him as a man, is very evident. 
He bids the disciples ‘* handle and see him; 
for saith he, “a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see me have.” He could not 
be truly a man, if he was only a spirit. But 
the question is, do not we read of him in the 
Bible as having a being that was invisible ? 
We read in Mark ii. 8-—** When Jesus per- 
ceived in his Spirt¢ that they so reasoned 
within themselves, he said unto them, why 
reason ye these things in your hearts ?” 
Matthew expresseth it, by knowing their 
thoughts, and thinking evil in their hearts. 
Chap. ix. 4. Now that this knowledge, 
which he had by his Spirit, proves the truth of 
his Divine Nature, is plain from the manner 
in which Solomon addressed the most high 
God. “Thou only knowest the hearts of 
the children of men.” 2 Chron. vi. 30. 
Nay, God himself claims this knowledge 
as a peculiar prerogative. ‘‘ The heart ts 
deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked: who can know it? JI the Lord 
search the heart, 1 try the reins, even to 
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give every man according to his ways, 
and according to the fruit of his doings.’ 
Jer. xvii. 9, 10. Now, this very knowl- 
edge is claimed by Christ himself. «I will 
kill her children with death: and all the 
churches shall know that I am he that 
searcheth the reins and hearts: and I will 
give unto every one of you according to 
his works.”” Rev. ii. 23. 

That Christ hath a Spiritual, i. e. a Di- 
vine nature, is also evident from his resur- 
rection. For though the Holy Spirit is not 
to be excluded, the apostle seems to have 
a principal regard to the divine nature. 
‘* He declared himself to be the Son of God 
with power, according to the Spirit of Ho- 
liness,”’ or divine nature, in opposition to 
what he was, as made of ‘ the seed of Da- 
vid, according to the flesh.” Rom. i. 4. 
For saith he, ‘1 have power to lay down 
my life, and | have power to take it again.” 

That Jesus Christ has a spiritual nature, 
distinct from, and superior to, his soul as a 
man, is also evident from what the apostle 
declares in 1 Tim. i. 16—“ For this cause 
I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might show forth all long-suffering, 
for a pattern to them that should believe on 
him to life everlasting.” And then with- 
out starting from one person to another, he 
saith, ** Now to the King Eternal, Immor- 
tal, Invisible, the only wise God, be glory 
forever and ever. Amen.’’ Are not these 
titles proportioned to the account? What 
is said of him is but equal to what is done 
by him. It is he whom Moses saw, as the 
glonous invisible.” 

Correspondent to this does the same apos- 
tle speak in the same epistle, chap. vi. 14, 
15, 16. He charges Timothy to ‘ keep 
the commandment to the coming of Jesus 
Christ, which (i. e. which coming) in his 
own times he shall show, who is the bles- 
sed and only Poteutate, King of kings and 
Lord of Lords; who only has immortality, 
and dwells in that light which no man can 
approach unto, whom no man has seen, or 
can see; to whom be glory and power ever- 
lasting. Amen.”? Here observe, First, 
these are said to be his own times ; though 
Christ told the disciples that the Father has 
put the times and seasons in his own power. 
And, Secondly, the thing to be shown at 
the appearing of Christ, is a person who is 
the blessed and only Potentate, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. This is plainly 
affirmed of Christ, as his public and display- 
ed character. ‘* He hath on his vesture, 
and on his thigh, a name written, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords.”? Rev. xix. 
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16. And whois also called the “ Prince 
of the kings of the earth.”” Rev. i. 5. 

Thus it is very plain from the Seriptures 
of truth, that though Jesus Christ be truly a 
man ; yet, spirituality which is one glory of 
the Divine Nature, is aflirmed of him, which 
fully proves the divinity of his person. 

It is hoped that the candid reader will 
bear with the writer, in enlarging so fully 
on this branch of the subject. It is judged 
necessary, as not only Arianism, but Socin- 
ianism, or if it delight them more, Unitari- 
anism, with all their blasphemies, are spread- 
ing very fast, and very far. Popery is 
coming in like a flood, with all the images 
and paintings, all the toys and trumpery of 
a religion which God abhors. And, in fine, 
when ignorance and enthusiasm so much 
abound, that some frame to themselves men- 
tal ideas of God, of the person of Christ ; 
and, in their extacies, imagine they see his 
wounds, and fel his blood. But the ob- 
ject of faith is spiritual, divine, and superna- 
tural ; and thus can be discovered only by a 
supernatural discovery, made to the soul, by 
the Spirit of God, by means of the Word. 
Thus saith. the apostle Paal, “ We have not 
received the spirit of the world, but the 
Spirit which is of God, that we might know 
the things that are freely given us of God.” 
1 Cor. ii. 12. | And saith the apostle John, 
1 Epistle, iv. 20—** And we know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we know him that is 
true, and we are in him that is true, even 
in his Son, Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God, and eternal life.’’ 

2. Another glory of the Divine nature is, 
thatit is infinite, and incomprehensible. The 
ae God is an infinite Spirit. This cannot 

affirmed of any other being: it cannot be 
denied of him. This he declares himself. 
«*Am La God at hand, saith the Lord, and 
not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in 
secret places that I can not see him? saith 
the Lord: do not I fill heaven, and earth ? 
saith the Lord.”’ Jor. 23, 24, 25. Biddle, 
with his master Socinus, denies this, name 
and thing. For saith he, “ examine the ex- 
pressions of God’s being infinite, and incom- 
prehensible, of his being asimple Act. And 
thou shalt find, that as these forms of speech 
are not owned by the Scriptures, so neither 
the things contained inthem.’’ See preface 
to Biddle’s Catechism. 

But, this account of God is condemned by 
the very heathens. Thus I read in Dr. 
Owen’s Vind. Evan. pp. 60, 51—* That 
known saying of Epodocles passed among 
them, ‘ God 1s a circle whose cenrte is eve- 
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ry where, and circumlerence no where.’ 
And that of Seneca, ‘ Turn which way thoy 
wilt, thou shalt see God meeting thee. 
nothing is empty of him, he fills his ame 
works.’ Plutarch, expressing the same 
thing, saith, ‘He is a pure mind, mixiy 
itself, and mixing (so they expressed the 
presence of the infinite mind) with jj 
things.’ So the poet, ‘Jovis Omniaplena,’ 
all things are fullof God: for God they jp. 
tended by that name.” All this is corres. 
pondent to Paul’s speech to the Athenians, 
‘“* God, that made the world, and all things 
therein, seeing he is Lord of heaven ang 
earth, and dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands—He giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things. He is not far from 
every one of us: for in him we live, and 
move, and have our being: as certain also 
of your own poets have said; For we are 
also his offspring.” Acts xvil. 24, &c. 

But, let us examine the Scriptures more 
fully, and we shall find, in opposition to 
Biddle’s blasphemous assertion, that they 
present us with very clear and abundant 
testimony to the infiuite and ineomprehensi- 
ble nature of God. Solomen, in his prayer 
at the dedication of the Temple, recoils, 
and expresseth his faith in the seeming lan- 
guage of unbelief,—‘ Will God indeed 
dwell on the earth’ Behold, the heaven, 
and heaven of heavens, cannot contain thee: 
how much less this house that I have build- 
ed?” Thus saith the Psalmist—* Whith- 
er shall J go from thy Spint? Or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If 1 ascend 
up into heaven, thou art there: if 1 make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there: if] 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 

hand shall hold me.”? Ps. exxxix. 7—10. 

Let us now examine the Scriptures, if 
they teach us to believe that this infinite and 
incomprehensible nature is affirmed of Jesus 

Christ? Do but consider what he repeatedly 
said. When he called himself the “living 
bread,” the Jews said, ‘* This isa hard say- 
ing ; who can bear it? He said unto them, 
doth this offend you? What and if ye shall 
see the Son of Man ascend up where he was 
before?” John vi. 61, 62. This cannot 
be said of his human nature, but is true of 
his Divine: as he himself declares—* I was 

set up from everlasting, from the begin- 
ning or ever the earth was. When there 

were no depths I was brought forth,” &c. 

Prov. viii. 23, 24. Though it was only in 

these last days that he came out of Bethle- 

hem Ephratab, as a man; yet his goings 
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forth have been of old, from everlasting, as 
God. The same thing Christ told Nico- 
demus,—* No man hath ascended up into 
heaven, but he that came down from heav- 
en, even the Son of man who zs in heaven.” 
John iii. 13. As a man he had not ascend- 
ed into heaven at the time he said it; nor 
in that character did he come down from 
heaven. But he speaks of going thither, 
and being there, even whilst he was upon 
earth; which no one could say but he who 
had declared before, “ Do not I fill heaven 
and earth, saith the Lord.” He saith to 
the disciples, “‘ 1 came forth from the Fa- 
ther, and am come into the world: again | 
leave the world and go to the Father.” 
John xvi. 28. 

The same is affirmed with regard to his 
gracious presence with his people. To the 
Father he professeth, “1 am no more in the 
world; but these are in the world and I 
come to thee.” John xvii. 11. And yet to 
his people he has promised, ‘‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
I am in the midst of thee.”? Matt. xviii. 20. 
Nay, he speaks of himself as being joint with 
his Father, in regard to this gracious presence. 
First, he saith, ‘‘ He that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and J will love 
him, and I will manifest myself unto him.” 
And, secondly, to show that he was not 
alone in this great and gracious affair, he 
saith, ‘* Ifa man love me, he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” John xiv. 21. 23. Once more: 
When Christ gave his disciples a commis- 
sion to preach the gospel to all nations, it 
was exposing them to the greatest danger, 
from all the learning and authority in the 
world. But he encouraged them to proceed, 
by adding these comfortable words—* Lo 
[am with you alway, even to the end of 
the world.” Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. This 
cannot be understood of his bodily presence : 
for, ‘‘ while they beheld, he was taken up ; 
and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 
Acts i. 9. And “ the heavens must receive 
him until the times of restitution ofall things.” 
Acts iii. 21. Those who imaginea person- 
al reign of Christ on earth, have been oblig- 
ed to seek out many inventions. 

But, to return to the promise which 
Christ made to his disciples, | adopt the sen- 
timents of a great divine. Saith he, “‘ We 
do not envy our criticks all their gains, by 
the interpretation of these words, ‘‘ the end 
of the world:” viz. that they signify no 
more than to the end of that age. For 
though that uncomfortable exposition might 
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be easily dissolved ; yet, even this carries 
more in it than they would gladly allow. 
For, according to their own way of reckon- 
ing, Christ might be present with the apos- 
tles after he was gone to heaven: that he 
could be both on earth and in heaven at one 
time: and if he could do this for the space 
of forty years, he could as easily do it till 
the consummation of all things. It was 
this that carried the apostles through all 
their troubles. ‘I will deliver thee,” saith 
he to Paul, from the people and the gentiles, 
to whom I send thee.”” And when he 
speaks of the success of this promise that 
was given him by Christ, he calls it, ‘‘ Ob- 
taining help from Gop. The one is plain- 
ly matched to the other, being only two 
parts of the same speech.’’* And in anoth- 
er place—‘‘ At my first answer no man 
stood with me, but all men forsook me. 
Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me.”? 2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. 

3. We pass on to another attribute of 
God, which the Scriptures ascribe to Christ, 
and that is, Infinite Wisdom. “QO the 
depth of the riches, hoth of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out!” This glorious attribute of God is al- 
so denied. ‘To overthrow the prescience, 
or foreknowledge of God, Biddle asks— 
** As for our free actions, which are neither 
oe nor present, but may afterwards either 
e, or not be, what are the chief passages 
of Scripture from whence it may be gath- 
ered, that God knoweth not such actions till 
they come to pass ; yea, that there are such 
actions ?”+ But Biddle mentions no such 
assages, nor indeed can one be produced. 

r. Owen observes, ‘“‘ That God doth fore- 
see all future things, was amongst mere 
Pagans so acknowledged as to be looked 
upon as a common notion of mankind: So 
Zenophen tells us ‘‘ that both Grecians and 
Barbarians consented to this, that God 
knew all things present and to come. And 
this knowledge, (saith that great philoso- 
pher,) is the foundation of the prayers and 
supplications of men, for the obtaining of 
good; or the avoiding of evil.” 

Let us look into the Scriptures, on the in- 
finite wisdom of God. ‘‘ Great is our Lord, 
and of great power; his understanding is 
infinite.” Ps. cxlvii. 5. Known unto 
God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world.” Acts xv. 18. “ God is great- 
er than our hearts, and knoweth all things.” 
1 John iii. 20. This is displayed in all his 
~* Bradbury. 

+See Biddle’s Catechism. 
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works; as he is a Creator. Thus saith 
the Psalmist-—‘ In wisdom thou hast made 
all things.” Ps. civ. 24. And saith the 
prophet—“ He hath stretched out the heav- 
ens by his understanding.” Jer. v. 15.— 
And, as a Redeemer, we are to say—‘‘ To 
the only wise God our Saviour be glory 
forever.”? Jude 25. 

Now the question is, Do the Scriptures 
ascribe this infinite wisdom to Christ ?>— 
Isaiah saith, “‘His name shal! be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor.” chap. ix. 6. He 
is fully acquainted with all the wisdom of 
the Father; for, ‘ the counsel of peace was 
between them both.’? Zech vi. 13. “ In 
him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.” Col. ii. 3. In the beginning 
of his ministry, he did not commit himself 
to man, because he Anew what was in man. 
John ii. 24, 25. He tells the disciples— 
*‘T have chosen you twelve, and one of 
you is a devil;” for saith the historian, 
** Jesus knew from the beginning who they 
were that believed not, and who should 
betray him” John vi. 64. ‘ There was 
nothing in human nature that could make 
him capable of knowing the thoughts of 
their hearts; much less of seeing an apos- 
tacy so far off, and calling a man a devil 
for what he was to do some time after, 
at a time that he made a full profession of a 
saint.”” Peter saith, ‘‘ Thou, Lord, know- 
est all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” Is not this correspondent to Job’s 
confession to the great God himself? “I 
know that no counsel can be withholden 
from thee.” It is said, “ that hell and de- 
struction are before the Lord.” Prov. xv. 
11. And of Christ, that ‘“‘ There is not 
any creature that is not manifest in his sight.” 
Heb. iv. 13 Nay, Christ is not only ac- 
quainted with the works, but with the very 
nature of God. Thus he spake when on 
earth, as alone equal to a mutual contem- 
plation with the Father, ‘‘ No man,” saith 
he, ‘* knoweth who the Son is but the Fa- 
ther, and who the Father is but the Son.” 
He speaks here of a privilege that no crea- 
ture ever had, he was alone in it. Now, 
what but an infinite nature could behold an 
infinite nature? The eye must be equal 
to the object. The seeing of God was too 
much for any but Christ ; and which com- 
pletes the argument, the seeing of Christ 
was too much for any but God. He adds 
these words, “‘ And he to whon the Son 
will reveal him.” It is plain these words 
are to be taken in an eminent sense ; for 
several knew the Son, and it is here sup- 
posed that many knew the Father, to whom 
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the Son revealed him: but this cannot be 
the full meaning. There was someth; 
in both of these wonderful persons 1, 
required an infinite mind to comprehend 
There was that in the Son which none byt 
the Father knew; and there was that in 
the Father, which to none but an uncreated 
mind lay open. Matt. xi. 27. In fine, Christ 
speaks of this mutual contemplation, with 
regard to the purposes of God. We shall 
here mention only one example, viz. those 
respecting his own death,—* As the Fa. 
ther knoweth me, even so know I the Pa. 
ther.” As if he had said, ‘we know one 
another: he knows what I have promised 
and engaged, and I know what he hath 
appointed, and demanded, and in conse. 
quence of such a mutual agreement,” «| 


lay down my life for the mone John x. 15, 


(To be Continued.) 
—>—— 


[For the Religious Monitor. } 
AN ESSAY 


Towards bringing about a Scriptural 
Unanimity amongst all the different 
branches of the visible Church of Christ, 

(Continued from page 560.) 

In my last communication J noticed some of 

the causes which are at present preventin 

a proper Scriptural Unanimity in the visible 

church. 

There are many other causes, which are 
perhaps, to as great an extent as those men- 
tioned, barriers in the way of that unanimity, 
which is essential to a scriptural union, and 
that visible communion ~ : fellowship, which 
should obtain among all the members of the 
family of Christ Jesus. But the nature of 
your Miscellany would not warrant me to 
occupy so much space with one part of a 
subject, as a full investigation of all these 
causes would necessarily require. I must 
be content, if I can merely assist your read- 
ers, in commencing an enquiry after these 
obstacles. You will, however, permit me 
to notice, which I will endeavor to do with 
brevity, one or two more obstacles, before | 
dismiss this part of my subject. 

And here, as a very prominent, one, | 
would notice a want of brotherly love.— 
This is the 4th mentioned. Among all 
christian graces, there is probably no one, 
so much talked about and so little under- 
stood at present, as charity. Charity is 
generally represented as the great basis on 
which all the popular associations of the day 
are founded. On the principles of christian 
charity, itis said, all hen denominations 
may unite in circulating the scriptures. Or, all 
denominations may unite in a Tract Society, 
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to publish tracts to instruct the young and 
jonorant in the way of salvation. And that 
these institutions are so conducted that all 
denominations, however they may differ in 
their views about divine truths, can co-oper- 
ate without giving offence to the conscien- 
tious opinions of one another. Or in other 
words, that the points about which they dif- 
fer must not be mentioned at all; or they 
must be so ambiguously expressed, that they 
may be understood to favour the opinions of 
all, or of none. All this is ascribed to charity. 
And the result is said to be a great increase 
of brotherly love. But here we should en- 
qnire, whether this is that charity which is 
the greatest of all graces. (1 Cor. xi. 13.) 
Let us only take one mark of the charity 
there described, and see, whether it can be 
the same, with that, for example, which could 
prevail in a modern Tract Society. ‘ Chari- 
ty rejoiceth in the truth.’ v. 6. Here the 
word ‘ truth’, being limited by the article 
‘ the’, emphatically embraces all revealed 
truth. Now suppose the subject introduced 
ina Tract Society, to be Baptism, as contain- 
ed in the commission of Christ to his apos- 
tles. (Math. xxviii. 19.) ‘Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations baptising them, &c.” 
for this subject must be important if any one 
can be so. And Christ must alse have in- 
tended that this ordinance should he adminis- 
tered to children, or that it should not. And 
which ever he intended must be the truth, 
in which charity rejoices. Now, it must be 
evident that that charity which would forbid 
the members of a Tract, or any other Socie- 
ty, to express themselves conscientiously on 
this subject, lest they should offend either the 
Pedo-baptists, or Anti-pedo-baptists, can- 
not be that charity which rejoiceth in the 
truth. Sucha neutrality or indifference, 
instaed of rejoicing would greatly grieve the 
spirit of true genuine scripture charity. Every 
careful reader of the Bible must know that 
in scripture language charity and Jove are 
synonimous terms. In the Greek scriptures 
the original word is the same. Now if we 
take scripture to interpret scripture, we will 
readily find why charity or ie is said to 
be the greatest of all graces. In Rom. xiii. 
10. love is said “to be the fulfilling of the 
law.” And in Math. xxii. 37—40. the 
whole law is made to consist in love to God 
and love toman. Love to God consists 
in the proper discharge of all the duties God 
requires of us. It consequently requires us 
to embrace and hold fast every truth which 
God has revealed; and to observe every 
ordinance which he has appointed. And 
love to our neighbour, which is precisely the 


same with brotherly love, requires us to dis- 
charge towards our brother, or neighbor, all 
the Tuties which the law of God prescribes. 
If then we were in the exercise of true 
brotherly love, we would be concerned that 
all men should know and believe the truth, 
and the whole truth, And we would be 
willing to use all scriptural means to bring 
them to the knowledge of the truth. There 
would be no ‘shunning to declare the whole 
counsel of God,” for fear of offending men. 
The good of souls would be of vastly more 
account, than the fear or favourof men. Nor 
would we avoid opposing their erroneous 
sentiments, from the fear of incurring their 
displeasure. But we would faithfully testi- 
fy against, and — both their errors in 
practice and in doctrine, according to the 
divine rule. Lev. xix. 17. ‘ Thou shalt not 
hate thy brother in thy heart: thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbour and not suf- 
fer sin upon him.’ That principle which 
forbids, us, plainly and pointedly to testify 
against and condemn every error, for fear 
of offending those who embrace it, is sadly 
misnamed ,when it is called either charity, or 
brotherly love. And if brotherly love re- 
quires us to rebuke a brother, or a neighbour, 
and not suffer sin upon him ; the same prine 
ciple would certainly require us to extend the 
same act of kindness to a society of neigh- 
bours and brethren. While professed chris- 
tians will encourage and cherish sin either 
in practice or doctrine, in one another by 
express or implied approbation, while ‘they 
suffer sin upon another,’ even by silently ap- 
proving of it, there seems but too much 
reason to fear that that glorious day, ‘ when 
God will give his people one heart and one 
way,’ is yet far off. A want of this exer- 
cise of brotherly love seems to be among 
the most prominent barriers, which the 
spirit of the present age has introduced, in 
the way of fellow-christians seeing eye to 
eye, and walking hand in hand in their re- 
ligious profession and practice. One will 
not dare to tell another his faults or reprove 
him for his errors, for fear of giving wr 
or incurring his opposition. To venture up- 
on the discharge of the duties of brotherly 
love in the scripture sense of the term, 
seems now, to be more than a man’s repu- 
tation for charity or liberality, is worth. Yet 
we find that the Psalmist considered this the 
greatest act of kindness, that his friend could 
bestow upon him. Ps. cxli. 5. ‘Let the 
righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness ; 
and let him reprove me, it shall be an ex- 
cellent oil, which shall not break my head.’ 
And according to this, the prophet is charg~ 
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ed. (Isa. lvii. 1.) ‘Cry aloud and spare 
not ; lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgressions, and 
the house of Jacob their sins.” Now it will 
not certainly be contended, that the prophet 
was to show to the people of God only some 
of their transgressions and sins ; but he was 
to lay all their sins before them: Conse- 
quently their errors in doctrine, as well as in 
practice: And not for the purpose of unne- 
cessarily wounding their feelings, or excit- 
ing their opposition; but for the holy and 
the affectionate purpose, of letting them see 
and consider their transgressions and their 
sins ; in order to their turning from them.— 
And according to the same principle of 
brotherly love and divine charity, we find 
Christ and his apostles testifying in the most 
pinted manner against the errors and all the 
errors of the generations in which they were 
called to exercise their ministry. Can any 
thing be more pointed,than our Lord’s warn- 
ing against false teachers ? (Math. vii. 15.) 
* Beware of false prophets, who come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.’ The apostle Paul, when 
he warns Timothy, on the same subject, 
names the very persons, ‘Hymeneus and 
Philetus,’ (See 2 Tim. ii. 17.) and de- 
scribes the effect of their erroneous doctrines; 
* Their words will eat as doth a canker.’— 
See, also, with what plainness and point, He, 
who is the Alpha and the Omega, He, who 
is, and who was, and who is to come, the 
Almighty, charges their defections upon the 
churches of Asia, in the second and third 
chapters of the Revelation. *‘ He hates both 
the doctrines and deeds of the Nicolaitanes.’ 
And He threatens the heaviest punishment 
against those churches who silently permit- 
ted their errors. When John, who was the 
beloved disciple, instructs the elect lady and 
her children, how they are to conduct them 

selves towards false teachers; he directs 
them, ‘ not to receive them into their houses, 
nor bid them God-speed:” and for this 
weighty reason, that ‘he who biddeth them 
God-speed isa partaker of their evil deeds.” 
(2 John 9—11.) And will any dare to 
challenge these messengers of heaven as 
destitute of charity or of brotherly love? 
But to see whether flattering person’s errors, 
or silently conniving at them, or plainly 
condemning and testifying against them, ex- 
hibits most of the genuine spirit of true love ; 
take the illustration in 2Chron. xviii. Did 
the conduct of Zedekiah, the false prophet 
and his associates, who prophesied accord- 
ing to the wishes of King Ahab, and en- 
couraged him to go up to war against Ra- 
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math-Gilead, manifest so much kindness an4 
true charity to him, as thatof Micaiah, wi, 
plainly foretold Ahab what should befall hin, 
there! Surely not. See also to the same 
purpose, Jer. xxviii. in the case of Hanania), 
and Jeremiah. Hananiah prophesied to the 
Jews smooth things, such as were agreeable 
to their wishes, and flattered their nationg| 
pride ; the message of the Lord, uttered } 
Jeremiah, was the reverse of this, that they 
must as captives, serve the King of Babylon. 
Which of these acted according to the prin- 
ciples of true love and genuine charity to. 
wards this people? The business is’ not 
which was the popular man ; this is evident, 
it would be he who prophesied smooth things; 
but who was the true friend to the people, 
and consulted their best interests / 

The length to which this part of my essay 
has already been extended, compels me to 
pass over, a number of other causes, which 
had been originally included in my plan. 
I had intended to notice and illustrate the 
effects of the following causes, in addition to 
those already discussed : viz. Bigotry, or ate- 
nacious adherance to a system, adopted with. 
out investigation, and defended without ar- 
gument.—A Sectarian Spirit, or a desire to 
increase the numbers of a sect, without re- 
gard to soundness of principles or scriptural 
unanimity or correctness of motive.—Ignor- 
ance of the former attainments of the church, 
or the truths witnessed for in former times. — 
Ignorance of the condition and sentiments of 
the different religious denominations at pre- 
sent.—And a spirit of ambition among many 
of the ministers of the gospel, too many 
loving to have the pre-eminence. All of 
which, with others that might be mentioned, 
stand in the way, toa greater or less degree, 
of a seriptural unanimity in the visible church. 
Some, if not all of them, have an extensive 
influence, at present, in rending to pieces, 
and keeping at a distance the members of 
the body of Christ Jesus. And although 
these things cannot now be illustrated, yet 
I trust, the mention of them, at this time, 
may turn the thoughts and prayers of some 
at least, to them, as sad causes of the mourn- 
ful divisions which at present prevail. 

I shall now close this part of my essay 
with the mention of one more cause, which, 
on account of its radical importance, I have 
reserved to the last. It is the neglect of 
family instru.:ion. I am aware, that many 
think that the necessity of that strict atten- 
tion to family catechising by the heads of 
families, so much urged by the Westminster 
Divines and the churches of the Reformation 
cenerally, in former times, is in a great 
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measure removed by the multiplicity and 
convenience of Sabbath, or as they are com- 
monly called‘Sanday Schools.’? But whatev- 
ercan be said in favor of these institutions, the 
good they have done &c , they never can re- 
jease the parent from his solemn covenant en- 
gagements made at the baptism of his children. 
{am speaking of the defects of professors 
or members of the visible church. For itis 
here that we must begin to correct the evil. 
In the collection of confessions of faith, cat- 
echisms, form of church government, discip- 
line &c. of public authority in the church of 
Scotland, printed in Glasgow 1785, there 
js an article so appropriate and pointed, that 
I believe I cannot do the cause of truth, for 
which I am pleading, a greater sery ice here, 
than to introduce some extracts from it. 
While it is expsessly in point, it shows also 
the sentiments of that church in former times, 
on this subject. The article was originally 
from the pen of an English divine, but 
it was afterwards inserted among the 
papers of public authority, in the church 
of Scotland. Bewailing the great distrac- 
tions, corruptions and divisions in the church, 
he thus represents the cause and the cure :- 
“Among others, a principal cause of these 
mischiefs is the great and common neglect 
of the governors of families, in the discharge 
of that duty which they owe to God, for the 
souls that are under their charge, especially 
in teaching them the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty. Families are societies that must be 
eanctified to God as well as churches, and 
the governors of them have as truly a charge 
of the souls that are therein, as pastors have 
of the churches. But, alas! how little is 
this considered or regarded ? But while neg- 
ligent ministers are (deservedly) cast out of 
their places, the negligent masters of fami- 
lies take themselves to be almost blameless. 
They offer their children to God in baptism, 
and there they promise to teach the doctrine 
of the gospel, and bring them up in the nurt- 
ure of the Lord ; but they easily promise and 
easily break it; and educate their children 
for the world and the flesh, although they 
have renounced these, and dedicated them 
to God. This covenant breaking with God, 
and the betraying the souls of their children 
to the devil, must lie heavy on them here and 
hereafter. They beget children, and keep 
families, merely for the world and the flesh ; 
but little consider what a charge is commit- 
ted to them, and what it is to bring up a 
child for God, and govern a family as a 
sanctified society. O how sweetly and suc- 
cessfully would the work of God go on, if 
we would but all join together in onr sever- 
Von. vu. 
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al places to promote it! Men need not then 
run without sending to be preachers; but 
they might find that part of the work, that 
belongeth to them, to be enough for them, 
and to be the best that they can be employ- 
ed in. Especially women should be care- 
ful of this duty, because they are most about 
their children, and have aly and frequent 
opportunities to instruct them ; so is this the 
priaciple service they can do to God in this 
world, being restrained from more public 
work. And doubtless many an excellent 
magistrate hath been sent into the common- 
wealth, and many an excellent pastor into the 
church, many a precious saint to Heaven, 
through the happy preparation of a holy ed- 
ucation, perhaps by a woman, that thought 
herself useless and unserviceable to the 
church. Would parents but begin betimes, 
and labor to effect the hearts of the children 
with the great matiers ef everlasting life, 
and to acquaint them with the substance of 
the doctrine of Christ, and when they find 
in them the knowledge and the love of Chnist, 
would bring them to the pastors of the 
church, to be tried, [examined] and admit- 
ted to the further privileges of the church, 
what happy, well ordered churches might 
we have. Then one pastor need not be put 
to do the work of two or three hundred 
governors of families, even to teach their 
children those principles which they should 
have taught them long before; nor should 
we be put to preach to so many miserably 
ignorant souls, that are not prepared by ed- 
ucation to receive it. 

And it is for want of this laying the foon- 
dation well at first, that professors them- 
selves are so ignorant, as most are; and 
that so many, especially of the younger 
sort, do swallow down almost every error 
that is offered them, and follow any sect of 
dividers that will entice them, so it be but 
done with earnestness and_plausibility.— 
For, alas! though by the grace of God, 
their hearts may be changed in an hour, 
(whenever they understand but the essen- 
tials {first principles] of faith,) yet their un- 
derstandings must have time and diligence 
to furnish them with such knowledge as 
must establish them, and fortify them against 
deceits. Upon these, and many the like 
considerations, we should intreat all Chris- 
tian families to take more pains in this ne- 
cessary work, and to get better acquainted 
with the substance of Christianity. And to 
that end, (taking along some moving trea- 
tises to awaken the heart,) 1 Know not 
what work would be fitter for their use, 


than that compiled by the Assembly at 
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Westininster. [ do therefore desire that all 
masters of families would first study well 
this work themselves, and teach it their 
children and seivants, according to their 
several capacities : and if they once under- 
stand these grounds of religion, they will 
be able to read other books more under- 
standingly, and hear sermons more profita- 
bly, and confer more judiciously, and hold 
fast the doctrine of Christ more firmly, than 
ever they are like to do by any other 
course. first, let them read and learn the 
Shorter Catechism: and nezt, the Larger 
Catechism: and, lastly, read the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 
—— 

{To the Editor of the Religious Monitor-.] 
Dear S1n,—The following are a few observa- 
tions on a Book lately sent abroad into the world, 
entitled ‘* Submission to the Powers that Be,” 
If you will give them a place in your Magazine, 
you will greatly oblige your old correspondent, 

A. H. 
Submission to “ The Powers that Be’ 
Scripturally illustrated, a discourse in 
three parts: by William L. Roberts, 

Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Congregutions, in Sterling Galen and 

York 

Intenui labor—Geor. 4. 6. 
Though low the subject it deserves our pains. 


This discourse is one of the most curious 
Seager that has of late issued from the 
>ress, at least so far as my information ex- 
tends. Asa literary effort indeed, it may 
not perhaps rank very high, nor even when 
viewed as the work of a teacher of religion, 
does it seem calculated to bring much credit 
to its author as an interpreter of Scripture. 
For through the whole of the piece, the Di- 
vine seems lost in the politician. Yet it is 
by no means unworthy of notice; because it 
furnishes an excellent specimen of the sin- 
gular arts to which Reformed Presbyterians 
have recourse in order to prop up their tot- 
tering system. The author indeed dintinct- 
ly states, that one object of the discourse is 
to defend the ground taken by Reformed 
Presbyterians in relation to eivil govern- 
ments, and that with this view he has intro- 
duced into it, his objections to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The subject proposed for discussion in this 
discourse is “Submission to the Powers 
that Be,”’ and yet the whole work appears 
te consist of nothing else than an attempt 
to prove that ‘ the powers that be” are en- 
titled to no submission whatsoever. The 
text is 1 Peter it. 13—17—*“ Submit your- 
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selves to every ordipauee of man for the 
Lord’s sake : whether it be to the king, as 
supreme ; or unto governors, as unto fen 
that are sent by him, for the punishment of 
evil doers, and for the praise of them that 
well. For so is the will of God, that yj 
well-doing ye may put to silence the ignor. 
ance of foclish men: As free, and not wing 
your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness. 
but as the servants of God. Honour all 
men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honour the king.” 

In the introduction to the discourse, the 
author remarks that it is not uncommon to 
brand with the title of a mere political Re- 
former, the clergyman who fearlessly applies 
the law of his God to the civil transactions 
of mien. But he vindicates the practice 
by the example of Knox and his Lindred 
spirits of the Reformation, and the extent ot 
the heavenly commission given to ministers 
of the gospel; and he farther hints that it is 
by means such as these that the kingdoms 
of this world are to become the kingdoms of 
of our Lord and of his Christ. He next 
states that these considerations are his only 
apolegy for discussing the doctrines of the 
yassage, and then proceeds to speak of two 
different opinions which he says have been 
held respecting it. To use his own words, 
** two directly contradictory opinions are en- 
tertained by different communities respecting 
its true import.” Qne of these opinions is 
** that it enforces the doctrine of implicit sub- 
mission to the government that may provi- 
dentially exist, its immorality notwithstand- 
ing ; that we are permitted to inquire no 
further than the fact of its existence in the 
provdience of God, to assure ourselves that 
it is his ordinance, when the text meets us 
and enjoins upon us conscientious submission 
aad support.” 

** The other sentiment, and the one we 
embrace is, that the passage is a discription 
of civil government as it is mora!, founded 
in the moral law of God, and in this respect 
his ordidance, exhibiting also the duty of 
the subject with a reference to God’s moral 
institution : and does not by any means de- 
ny the right of dissent from immoral consti- 
tutions.”” 

The avowed object of the author in the 
whole of this discourse is to confirm this last 
mentioned sentiment, which he says is the 
one he embraces, “ and at the same time to 
give a scriptural explanation of this disputed 
passage, and an illustration of the true nature 
of submission to the powers thathe.” The 
discourse js divided as follows into three 
parts. 
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1. “ Passages of scripture will in the 
first place be introduced and explained, which 
exhibit the governments of the nations in 
their present constitution, in opposition to 
God ad his law, and the true interest of 
thei jects.” In this part the author at- 
iemots to show that the scriptures describe 
ine governments of the nations, by which 
he seems to mean all civil governments that 
have hitherto existed, or do now exist: 1. 
A; bestial and blasphemous in their constitu- 
tions. 2. As receiving their establishment 
froin the devil. 3. As in league with, and 
supporting Anti-christ. 4. As at war with 
Jesus Christ. 5. As malignant to the in- 
terests of the church. 6. As thrones of in- 
iquity, with which God will not have fel- 
lowship. 7. As systems of iniquity which 
God hath destined to a fearful destruction. 
8. And finally, it is asserted that those who 
support these thrones of the nations, have 
the curse of God denounced against them, 
whilst those who withhold allegiance are 
blessed of God. These statements the au- 
thor professes to establish by passages of 
scripture chiefly taken from the book of Rev- 
elation, and quotations from McLeod on the 
Revelation, whose lectures on that mysteri- 
ous book are pronounced by Mr. Roberts to 
be invaluable, and whose account of the ten 
horned beast, is declared to be “ the best 
elucidation which can be given of the sub- 
ect.”” 

Il. “ The passage and parallel texts must 
in the second place be explained in consis- 
tency with such scriptures, and the received 
maxim,—The scriptures agree, they do 
not contradict themselves.” In this part of 
his discourse the author campares the state- 
ments made by him in the first part, with 
the text, and the following passages of scrip- 
ture which teach the same doctrine, viz: 
Romans xiii. 1—7,—Titus iii. 1,—1 Timo- 
thy ii. 1—2. He admits there is an appar- 
ent contradiction between his own arguments 
and these passages of scripture. But he 
tries to reconcile these and untie the “* gor- 
dean knot” as he is pleased to express it, on 
the first mentioned principle, which he says 
is that ofthe Associate church: but, as might 
have been expected, all efforts made on this 
principle are unsuccessful, and the knot re- 
mains untied. He next tries it on the prin- 
ciple which he himself advocates, and by it 
he solves all difficulties, and “ unties the 
gordean knot with ease.” The remainder 
of the second part is taken up in vindicating 
and establishing this principle which has such 
magical effect, and in explaining the text 
and similar scriptures agreeably to it. 


Ill. “Justify the dissent of Reformed 
Presbyterians from the constitution of the 
United States.” The objections stated by 
Mr. Roberts in the third part of his dis- 
course to the constitution of the United 
States are the following. 1. ‘ It does not 
recognise the being or providence of God, 
nor the authority of Jesus Christ who is the 
Prince of the kings of the earth.” 2. “It 
does not recognise God’s revealed law.” 
3. ‘It neglects the Christian religion or the 
church of Christ, and esteems it no more 
worthy of its support than Mahometanism.” 
4. “It makes no_ provision for securing 
moral, religious and upright rulers, but infi- 
dels and ungodly men may be, and are un- 
der its protection, appointed to the highest 
offices of the land.”? 5. “ The constitu- 
tion contains a positive, a direct and lamen- 
table immorality, namely, negro slavery.” 
6. “ The constitution violates the sacred 
principle of equal representation.” The 
remainder of this part of the discourse is em- 
ployed inan attempt to shew that Reformed 
Presbyterians are not the enemies of their 
country, but its best friends, although they 
dissent from its constitution, and condemn it 
as immoral, and also in stating and obviat- 
ing some objections, often made to the prin- 
ciples advocated by this author. 

I have thought it necessary to give this 
somewhat minute account of this discourse, 
that those of your readers who may not have 
seen it, may be able te form a correct opin- 
ion of its merits, and also to judge of the 
pertinency of the remarks that may be add- 
ed. Those who are acquainted with the 
matters that have been long in controversy 
between the Associate and Reformed church- 
es, and with the manner in which the con- 
troversy has been conducted, will easily per- 
ceive that this discourse is an attempt of its 
author, according to his ability, to mistepre-~ 
sent and expose the principles of Seceders on 
the subject of obedience to civil rulers, and 
also to vindicate and defend the views of Re- 
formed Presbyterians on the same subject. 
I think it must be allowed that their princi- 
ples and views on the subject of magistrae 
stand greatly in need of confirmation, but it 
may well be questioned whether they will 
derive much support from this performance 
of Mr. Roberts. 

It is worthy of remark that whensoever 
Reformed Presbyterians have treated of 
magistracy, they have generally, if not » > 
formly assailed their brethren of # »: 
ciate chureh These last name> Seve been 
made to figure in sil their literary | 
tions, from Naira te Newton who boasted 
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that he had put the last nail info their coffin, 
and from Newton to Roberts on “ the pow- 
ers that be,”” who shews clearly as he ima- 
gines “ according to prophetic caleulation,” 
that unmingled sorrows await them, if in less 
than half a century they do not renounce 
their allegiance to the existing govern- 
ments, and come over to Reformed Presby- 
terians who have nothing to dread.* It 
would seem as though they could not write 
on this subject unless they have some of 
their brethren of the Associate church before 
them to call forth their energies. And what 
is worst of all they set forth their own mis- 
representations, instead of the principles of 
Seceders, like a man of straw, that they may 
have the credit of demolishing them ; and 
without some practice of this kind it would 
appear they ean produce nothing. As one 
somewhat facetiously remarks, in the class- 
ical language of Scotland, “if there be no 
tulchan, the cow refuses to give her milk.” } 

I have thought it must be for some such 
reason as this, that they uniformly introduce 
Seceders, and the principles which they are 
pleased to impute to them, into all discus- 
sions of this nature. Why do they not also 
assail other denominations who hold like 
sentiments? Our brethren of the Presby- 
terian and Dutch Churches hold nearly if 
not entirely the same sentiments with Sece- 
ders on the subject of civil magistracy, yet 
these denominations are passed by without 
notice, while Seceders are made to occupy 
a very prominent plaee in the writings of 
Reformed Presbyterians. Nor is it easy to 
aceount for this strange partiality, unless it 
may be from some mysterious influence that 
they may be supposed to exercise over the 
imaginations of the writers. We find 
“ Roberts on the powers that be” no less 
guilty of this partiality than his predecessors, 
and it was this that led me to notice the sub- 
ject, but I will detain the reader no longer 
from a briefreview of the merits of the work 
itself. 

Ashas been already noticed, the discourse 
1s divided into three parts, and it may now 
be proper to offer a remark or two on each 
of these parts. And 

1. The intelligent reader will perceive 
that in the first part the author does not 
even pretend to consider and discuss the 
doctrine of his text. His avowed object is 
simply to “ exhibit the governments of the 





*Roberts on the powers that be, pp. 44, 45. 


t It was a custom in some parts of Scotland to 
place a calf’s skin stuffed ;with straw, called a tul- 
chan, before cows, to indace them to give their 
milk. 
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nations in their present constitution in 5 
sition to God and his laws, and the true om 
terest of their subjects.” And the way . 
which he arrives at this conclusion js — 
thing like the following. In the first place 
he takes all the civil governments jn th, 
lump, no matter whether they be Papal or 
Protestant, Pagan or Mahometan, and de. 
clares them to be bestial and blasphemous— 
to have received their constitution from the 
devil—to be in league with, and supporting 
anti-christ &c. In the second place he con. 
firms or rather attempts to confirm this 
sweeping declaration, not by passages of 
scripture, but by his own explanations of 
certain portions of scripture. So that the 
whole of the author’s doctrine rests ultimate. 
ly not on the scriptures of truth but on his 
own interpretation of them. This is such 
convenient way of proving things, that it js 
easy to see that any author who will conde. 
scend to use it, need be at no loss to estab. 
lish his sentiments, at least to his own ep- 
tire satisfaction. But that the readers may 
have a correct idea of the manner in which 
this writer proves his assertions, it may be 
necessary to furnish a specimen; and as 
these are much alike, and proved much in 
the same way, we may take the first in or- 
der, which is as follows, viz: ‘ The serip- 
tures describe the governments of the na- 
tions as_bestial and blasphemous in thei 
constitutions.” The evidence produced in 
support of this asssertion is Revelation 
xiii. 1. ‘ And I stood upon the sand of 
the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the 
sea, having seven heads and ten horns, and 
upon his heads the names of blasphemy; and 
Revelation xvii. 3. And I saw a woman 
sit upon a scarlet coloured beast, full of 
names of blasphemy,. having seven heads 
and ten horns.” In the illustration givenof 
these texts, the author asserts that these 
beasts are obviously the same and designate 
the Roman Empire. That the seven heads 
denote the common-wealth under seven 
forms of government. That the ten kings 
are the ten kingdoms into which the Roman 
empire was divided. That these heads are 
the constitutions or forms of government by 
which God is blasphemed by their supporting 
an idolatrous system of religion, and finally 
that the man who swears allegiance to theso 
governments is bimself a blasphemer. 

From this specimen the reader will easily 
see that Mr. Roberts’ illustrations consist of 
little else than assertions without proof, and 
which will by no means warrant the conclu- 
sion to which he has come. Even were we 
to admit that the ten governments of which 
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he speaks were as beastly as he will have 
them to be, surely this will not prove that it 
js blasphemous to swear allegiance to the 
covernment of the United States. Had he 
shewn that this last named government was 
one set forth in the Book of Revelation un- 
der the figure of a beast, then there might 
have been some foundation for his assertions. 
But as the matter now stands, even were 
we to admit all he has said about the Eu- 
ropean governments, the whole of his argu- 
ments would just amount to this, viz. The 
beast that rose up out of the sea is the Ro- 
man empire, divided into ten kingdoms, and 
they are bestial and blasphemous &c. and 
therefore it is blasphemous to swear alle- 
giance to the government of the United 
States!! But this is really too absurd to 
need any further remarks. 

In the second part of his discourse, the 
author professes to explain the text consis- 
tently with the principles laid down in the 
first part. Here I cannot help remarking 
that it would have been more judicious, and 
certainly much less presumptuous to have 
accommodated his princlples to the doctrine 
of the text, than to have set forth his own 
principles as the standard by which the 
meaning of the text was to be determined. 
Yet this is the principle of interpretation 
adopted by Mr. Roberts, and adhered to, 
through the whole of his discourse. The 
illustrations of scripture found in the first 
part are simply his own assertions, and here 
the object is to reconcile the text to these 
assertions. That this may be done to pur- 
pose he gives a distorted view of the prin- 
ciples of the Associate church on the subject 
of obedience to magistrates, and then at- 
tempts to refute them. But it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on this subject at present, as I 
had occasion to offer some remarks on simi- 
lar misrepresentations In former communica- 
tions. Besides it will be evident from the 
extracts he has made from their testimony, 
that his ** brethren of the associate church”’ 
plead for submission to no government but 
what is “ established by the consent of the 
people,” and only to its “lawful com- 
mands.”? 

We may therefore pass from this subject 
and take notice of the way in which Mr. 
Roberts contrives to make the text and some 
other scriptures chime in with his own views. 
To some it might appear a hopeless under- 
taking to reconcile such exhortations as these, 
viz: ‘*Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord’s sake””—* Put 
them in mind to obey magistrates’””—* Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers,” 


&c. with the doctrine of our author, that the 
governments of the different nations are en- 
titled to no obedience or submission whatev- 
er This, however, he easily sccomplishes 
according to the method long in use among 
the Reformed. That is to say, he endeav- 
ors to make it appear, that when the Apos- 
tles enjoined obedience to civil rulers, they 
did not mean that the persons to whom they 
wrote, should yield obedience to any magi- 
strates then in being, but to the ordinance 
of magistracy. Let the reader only con- 
ceive of a government conducted without 
magistrates, and the subjects obeying the 
ordinance of magistracy, or let him conceive 
of the citizens obeying the magistracy, and 
at the same time refusing to obey the mag- 
istrate, and then he will be in possession of 
the charm by which ‘‘ Roberts on the Pow- 
ers that Be” gets his text to speak in the 
Reformed style. Only think what an edi- 
fying spectacle it would be to see the or- 
dinance of magistracy as it is moral, bear- 
ing the sword and punishing evil doers, 
and rewarding them that do well, without 
the incumbrance of any executive officers. 
Or, let us with the aid of Mr. Robert’s 
visual organs, look through the dark gloom 
of the next fifty years, and there we shall 
behold a still more gratifying sight. Be- 
yond that dark period-you will see magis- 
tracy arrayed in all its glory, and the ma- 
gistrates all Reformed, and all who refuse 
obedience to them, given over to destruc- 
tion.* But with this reverie, which is too 
replete with extravagance and folly to need 
any refutation, I will no longer detain the 
reader. 

In the third part of the discourse, the au- 
thor proceeds to justify the conduct of Re- 
formed Presbyterians in relation to the gov- 
ernment of the United States. It appears 
that Reformed Presbyterians refuse allegi- 
ance to the government of the United States, 
on the ground that the government is not 
constituted quite to their mind. So far as 
can be gathered from their writings, it would 
seem they consider it necessary that the 
chief magistrate should be of their own re- 
ligious persuasion, or otherwise they cannot 
conscientiously submit to his administration. 
It would also appear that there never has 
been any magistrate of this description, at 
least since Reformed Presbytenfans existed 
as a separate denomination. And if we 
may depend on Mr. Roberts+ they have no 
great prospect of getting one to their mind 
for at least half'a century to come. They 





* Roberts on the powers that be. p. 44. 
{ Idem. 
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are of course at present ina state of dissent, 
as they term it, from the government under 
which they live. Their objections to the 
government of the United States, as given 
by Mr. Roberts, are mentioned above. 
These, however, need not now be discussed, 
as it is my intention to leave them to do as 
they please in the matter of allegiance. 

It may, however, be proper to notice 
what has appeared to me a singular incon- 
sistency in their conduct, in relation to their 
submission to governments. They repre- 
sent the government of the United States to 
be so immoral that they are constrained by 
conscientious motives, to withold their alle- 
giance from it, yet Mr. Roberts allows they 
may pay taxes to support it, and that their 
pulpits may resound with war sermons in de- 
fence of it, although it be bestial and blas- 
phemous. Now it is well known, that as 
things now stand, their allegiance can be 
easily dispensed with, but if they were to 
resist the payment of the contributions im- 
posed on them by government, it would be 
promptly enforced But if they can pay 
taxes to support a government which ibey 
consider immoral, which they know they 
cannot refuse without inconvenience and ex- 
pense, while they refuse allegiance, which 
the government does not think it worth while 
to exact of them, it must appear that they 
are guided by a prudent regard to their own 
convenience in their dealings with gov- 
ernments. It does indeed appear that the 
ground on which Reformed Presbyterians 
now stand, has become very narrow. They 
originally set out on the principle of refusing 
all kinds of obedience to government on the 
ground of its being unlawful. They soon 
found this to be inconvenient, and they came 
to the determination to pay taxes to govern- 
ment, unlawful as they judged ittobe. The 
more strict among them considered this a de- 
sertion of the testimony. Now the only 
thing they stick at, according to “ Roberts 
on the powers that be,” is allegiance, about 
which no government has thought fit to give 
them any trouble. If they go on at this rate 
for the next fifty years, it may be that they 
will, before the expiration of that site 
have come into the views of other denomi- 
nations on the subject of magistracy, instead 
of having drawn all others into their pecul- 
iar way of thinking on that subject, which 
possibly will answer just as well. 

But I fear I have detained the reader too 
long with these observations on a discourse 
which, perhaps is hardly worth the trouble. 
Indeed it is only worthy of notice, as it is au 
example of the reformed way of discussine 
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subjects of this nature. The substance of the 
whole discourse, just amounts to this vi 
That the governments of the nations, are b 
tial and blasphemous, and among these js si 
cluded the government of the United States, 
That the text which inculcates obedience to 
civil rulers does not mean submission to the 
governments that now exist, but to magis- 
tracy as the ordinance of God, and that Re. 
formed Presbyterians are justifiable in refys. 
ing allegiance to the government of the U- 
nited States. The whole performance jg q 
work of high pretensions, but of little merit 
It abounds in declamatien and invective, by: 
is lamentably deficient in reason and 2: 
ment. As a specimen of sermonisi:y. ; 
cannot be approved, for it proceeds . nthe 
dangerous principle of explaining the scrip. 
tures according to the preconceived vie vsof 
the author, which is to handle the word of 
God deceitfully. His labours at showing 
forth the praises of McLeod on the Revela- 
tion, are fulsome and extravagant, and will 
add nothing tothe just reputation of that divine. 
His vanity and presumption also, when speak- 
ing of himself or his own religious denoni- 
nation, is both indecent and excessive. To 
me it appears astonishing that a minister of 
the gospel should be so much under the in- 
fluence of prejudice or party spirit, as to pub- 
lish it to the world as his opinion, that all 
who may differ from him, as to their views 
of magistracy, shall be * given over to tem- 
poral and eternal destruction” within half a 
century*. Such denunciations neither be- 
come the spirit of the gospel, nor the char 
acter of the age. I had supposed that Re- 
formed Presbyterians had laid aside this way 
of speaking about other religious denomina- 
tions, which to say the least of it, does not 
become sinful men. I was led to form this 
opinion from some statements which I saw 
in a book, which was intended for a new 
Testimony, and which was under the consid- 
eration of the Reformed Synod in Scotland 
in 1821. In that work it is intimated that 
they took the designation of Reformed, “ not 
on account of any superior worth or excel- 
lence in themselves; not in the way of un- 
dervaluing what was good or laudable in oth- 
ers ; not from ostentatious motives, or a dis- 
position to say to their fellow professors, 
stand by, for we are holier than you ; but 
solely as expressive of their attachment to 
the reformation cause,” &c. This appeared 
to me sufficiently modest, and I was much 
pleased to see it, because it is a way of speak- 
ing much more befitting the condition of men 





See Roberts on the powers that be. p. 44, 
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Mediator aud Priest, ‘our Advocate, our 
liable to err, than the vain glorious boasting 
of Mr. Roberts. It is to be remembered, 
however that the book* whence the above 
passage is extracted, is only an overture, and 
may never be enacted into a judicial deed. 
ij would not, however, be understood as 
speaking of Reformed Presbyterians in gen- 
eral, as being under the influence of the 
same spirit, with our author, who considers 
himself alone, as answerable for the senti- 
ments set forth in his book. Nevertheless, 
he declares that he is not conscious of having 
mistaken the principles of the Testimony of 
his church, and he says he is not aware that 
a single principle defended, in his discourse 
will meet the objections of his brethren. But 
it is also proper to mention, that he has inti- 
mated that ‘‘ his distance from his brethren 
in the same faith, prevented consultation 
with them ;”’ this I think is much to be re- 
gretted, because I believe there are among 
them, some men of sound judgment, who 
would have dissuaded him from sending 
such a book abroad, into the world, which, 
instead of establishing his principles, can on- 
ly serve to show the ‘‘ nakedness of the land.” 
If the cause of Reformed Presbyterians, can 
be defended, it must be by other weapons 
than * Roberts on the powers that be.” 


Non tali auxilio, necdefensoribus istis, 

Tempus eget.—Aeneid, lib. ii. 521. 

These times want other aids.—Dryden. 

niin 
[To the Editor of the Religious Monitor.] 
DEAR SIR:— 

The following letter was written by the late ve- 
nerated Dr. Anderson, when he was beginning 
to recover from a severe indisposition. which had 
»rought him apparently to the gates of death. It 
bas been transmitted by a friend, with a request 
for its publication in the Monitor. Mr. James 
Frazer, to whom it was addressed, had comple- 
ted his academical studies, aud had been engaged 
one year in the study of theology, under Dr. A. 
at that time Professor of theology in the Associate 
Presbyterian church; and under whose ministry 
he had also been raised. Mr. Frazer was endear- 
ed to all who knew him, particularly his instruct- 
or and his fellow students, by his engaging man- 
ners, amiable disposition, and unaffected piety.— 
He possessed naturally fine talents, which wee 
highly cultivated for his age. He was the only 
child of his aged parents, who still survive. He 
died on the 12th of May, 1817, on which day this 
letter was written and read to Mr. Frazer a very 
See Suen betare hie depee. 





_* See sunmary of the history, principles and tes- 
timony of the Reformed Presbyterian church in 
Scotland, Paisly 182], page 53. 


** My very DEAR sIR:— 

“What shall I say to you? Buta few 
days ago I thought that this illness, from 
which | am not yet recovered, would bring 
me to the house appointed for all living ; 
and still it behoves me to consider my de- 
parture as at hand. How are we to be ex- 
ercised on the brink of eternity ? 

1. In acknowledging our guilt and vile- 
ness. Itis neeessary that we have the 
sentence of death in ourselves, knowin 
that we are wretched, and miserable, an 
poor, and blind, and naked. 

2. In looking away from ourselves and 
every other creature to Jesus Christ, for 
righteousness and salvation, according to 
his call—** Look unto me and be ye saved, 
all ye ends of the earth.” Considering our- 
selves as poor sinners, to whom God speaks 
in the word of his gospel, let us be persua- 
ded that he gives us Christ to be the true 
bread, to be our righteousness and salvation; 
for Christ says, “‘ My father giveth you the 
true bread from Heaven.”? Let us depend 
on the righteousness of Christ alone as the 
ground of our pardon and acceptance with 
God ; “ counting all things but loss and dung 
that we may be found in Christ, not having 
our own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, 


the righteousness which is of God by faith”. 
Let us look away from every thing in our- 
selves, from all our domgs and sufferings, 
from our frames and feelings, and even from 
our own act of faith, to him who is the ob- 
ject of faith, whose name is “ THe Lorp 


our Ricgureousness.”’ Let each of us call 
him by this name with application to our- 
selves in particular, saying, ‘* He is the Lord 
my righteousness ;”” not doubting that in 
thus betaking ourselves to him, God will 
own us as having a sufficient justifying right- 
eousness, on account of which we shall be 
forever accepted before his throne, and ob- 
tain the full possession of the everlasting in- 
heritance. In betaking ourselves thus to 
Christ, we come out of the region of the 
broken law, where there is nothing but con- 
demnation and wrath, into the region of the 
new covenant, where there is nothing to be 
heard but peace through the blood of sprink- 
ling, which speaketh better things than that 
of Abel. We should send the law, con- 
science, and Satan, to Christ, our surety, 
for answer to all their claims and challenges. 
No exercise is more pleasing to God, the 
Father, than this; because hereby we ho- 
nor the son, in the character wherein the 
Father hath sent him, the character of our 
Propitiation, our Righteousness. 
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3. In embracing the promises, as all 
‘yea and and amen in Christ.” The pro- 
mises are all in Christ intwo ways. First, 
in respect of his righteousness, which is the 
condition of all the promises ; on which ac- 
count we are to look for their fulfilment.— 
God gives us the promise of pardon, of a 
new heart, the Holy Spirit, eternal life, to 
assure us that he is willing to give us these 
blessings, for the sake of his Son’s right- 
eousness. O what encouragement is this, 
to plead the promises, saying to a promising 
God in Christ, ‘* Do as thou hast said.”— 
Again, the promises are in Christ, as God 
gives us all promised blessings in giving us 
Christ ; and we receive them all in receiv- 
ing Christ. We are to live in faith, and 
die in faith ; as the patriarchs did, having 
seen the promises as a sure foundation for 
faith to rest upon, being persuaded of them, 
and embracing them, Heb. xi. 13. Let us 
believe our full warrant to rest upon the 
promises immediately, as our security for 
the blessings specified in them. The inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem, in a time of danger, 
rested on the words of Hezekiah ; what in- 
finitely greater reason have you and I to 
rest upon the words of divine faithfulness 
ior eternal salvation ? 

4. In depending upon the grace and 
spirit of Christ for carrying on and comple- 
ting the work of our sanctification. Our 
hearts soon fail; they are never to be 
trusted. But Christ, by his grace and spirit, 
ts the strength of our hearts, the strength of 
our spiritual life; the strength of our faith, 
our love, of our repentance, and of our holy 
desires. We should be encouraged to have 
our hearts weaned from the world ; but we 
must be willing to owe this to the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who giveth power to 
the faint, and to them who have no might 
he increaseth strength. He giveth his 
spirit to them that ask him, and then he is 
said to be shed abundantly on us through Je- 
sus Christ. Let us seek of him the grace 
of patience ; for he is the God of all pa- 
tience, and the God of all consolation. Let 
us patiently wait for him, even when he 
delays to give us the fulfilment of his word, 
in the sensible answer of our desires and 
prayers. Let us rest upon his naked word 
and continue in prayer until our prayer be 
turned to praise. Do we know in whom 
we have believed ? We could find no rest 
in the law, in the world, or any where else 
but in him. We have our righteousness, 
our strength, our light, our life, our com- 
fort in him ; we seek the enjoyment of him, 
as our true and everlasting blessedness.— 
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We should then be persuaded that he will 
keep that which we have committed to him 
against that day. 

5. My dear friend, it becomes us in qj) 
things to be resigned to the will of God in 
Christ. This resignation is not of Ourselves: 
but in this, as in every other respect, the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is sufficient 
for us. If it be his will to spare you, which 
with submission to the Lord’s will, is the do. 
sire of your sympathising friend, as well as 
the desire of parents and many others, he wil] 
bring you back from the gates of death, 
and will be with you here. But if he js 
calling you away from the present life, he 
is about to receive you to himself; and you; 
death will be an answer to his intercesso. 
ry prayer, ‘ Father, I will that those whom 
thou hast given me may be with me to be- 
hold my glory.” O that the Lord may be 
with you when you walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death. Death is no 
longer formidable to us in Christ ; it is but 
a shadow ; it has lost its sting. In looking 
to Christ we may look away from all ou 
fears of death. 

6. When we are leaving the church on 
earth we should offer up some petitions fo; 
her welfare ; that the Lord may still take 
care of his own cause; that he may stil! 
have a seed to serve him. ° 

I am, dear and much esteemed friend, 

Kver yours, 
Joun ANDERSON. 
nila 
ANSWER TO QUERIES IN JANUARY NUMBER 
Two Queries are inserted in the January 
number ofthe Monitor. 

1. Ts the church bound to help congrega- 
tions that are not able fully to meet the ex- 
pense of maintaining ordinances. 

2. If she is so, what is the method of dis- 
charging this obligation most agreeable to 
the word ? 

To the first I answer, yes. This may be 
presumed from the fact, that—‘ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called,”—* but God 
hath chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith &c.” for if the generality of God’s peo- 
ple are poor, what more likely to occur a- 
mong them than times of pecuniary need, 
and hence arises a mutual obligation and in- 
terest to every one to help his neighbour. 

If the poor have not much to bestow, 
much is not required. Let the poor widow 
cast in her two mites with her many pray- 
ers, and they will be- more and better far 
than the wealth and great sums of the rich, 
and enough to help them that need. But it 
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is more than a presumption; for first, it 
will be found upon a fair interpretation to 
be included in the law of Chnist. ‘“ Bear 

e one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ, Galatians vi. 2.” This I 
grant, has an immediate respect to the bur- 
den of him who has heen overtaken in a 
fault, and has become truly sensible of the 
error of his way. But to confine it to this 
case would be most unwarrantable. It is a 
law of Christ set down in general terms, ev- 
idently to apply to every case in which one 
Christian can have access to help another in 
bearing his burden, whatever it may be. 
The term burden, especially in the plural as 
it is here, is not peculiarly appropriate to 
denote such a burden as 1s mentioned in the 
first verse. Were it the only thing intend- 
ed, certainly terms more specific are to be 
found. The term burden includes it because 
it is one burden among many, but not the 
only one. This is the universal law of 
Christ’s kingdom, and is not to be limited to 
one sort of burdens any more than toone time 
or place. And since pecuniary difficulties 


are oftentimes none of the least of a congre- 
gation’s burdens, and others having it in their 
power to help them, this law makes it a 
duty which they owe to Christ to do so. 
2d. It may be inferred from a similar di- 


rection given in Romans xv. 1, 2. “We 
then that are strong, ought to bear with the 
infirmities of the weak, and not please our- 
selves Let every one of us please his 
neighbour for his good to edification.” I 
remark that the end here proposed is com- 
mon to the whole church, and may be ac- 
complished in various other ways, besides 
bearing with infirmities. It is for his good 
to edification, to have a fixed dispensation of 
gospel ordinances ; for that is the principal 
means which God hath ordained for this 
ps And if we are bound in duty to 

ar with infirmities, because in many cases 
that may indirectly eontribute to a brother’s 
edification, much more are we bound to bear 
with him when need so requires, the bur- 
den of maintaining the most direct and pow- 
erful means of edification—the gospel through 
which so many great and precious promises 
are to be accomplished. If this argument 
be, as it constantly is, admitted to have force 
among the members of the same congrega- 
tion, I see not how it can be refused the 
same weight in the congregation of congre- 
gations. This leads me toremark, 

3d. That it can be argued from the unity 
of church. It cannot be denied that all the 
congregations under the inspection of the 
Associate Synod, or any other Synod, are 

Vou. vir. 


NUMBER 


but one body, professing to have but one 
mind and one heart And the Apostle says 
the whole body is fitly framed together. Ev- 
ery one has its own peculiar place and en- 
dowments assigned to it, in which it may 
most fitly and effectually contribute to the 
edifying of the whole in love. And what- 
even God has conferred on any one, wheth- 
er in temporals or spirituals, is destined for 
the edification of the whole. Neither the 
foot, the hand, nor the eye, nor any other 
member receives any advantage which is 
to be exclusively enjoyed by it. Wherein- 
soever the rest of the body can share with 
it, it will be freely and promptly accorded to 
it, but especially and chiefly to the member 
that suffers, no matter how remote its place 
in the body. Suppose we give the mouth 
and the reasoning made use of by some 
professors, and it may be some congrega= 
tions, we shall still be in the legitimate use 
of the apostles’ argument. If the hand 
should reply to the shoulder under its bur- 
den, your burden can never be laid on me, 
what motive or reason have J to bear your 
burden ; it is not meet that 1 should leave 
my ease and freedom to come under your 
load, or if it should say to the foot in its dif- 
ficulties, I have done my own proportion of 
the toil, I will not stoop to extricate you, 
would it not be unnatural, absud and schisma- 
tic? Yet not more sothan are the various 
pleas and excuses of the members of Christ’s 
body for not helping one another. The 
force of this argument is fully supported by 
approved examples. Acts iv. 32. “ And 
the multitudes of them that believed were 
of one heart and one soul, neither said any 
of them that ought of the things he possess- 
ed was his own ; but they had all things 
common.’’ How fearful the odds between 
those times and the present, in the visible 
church. Congregations (members) may suf- 
fer as much as they please—may expire and 
not a single common impulse be felt, or com- 
mon effort be made to prevent it. Our dis- 
ease is desperate as to all means of cure in 
the reach of men, and unless the great Phy- 
sician interpose his help, we must go down. 

4th. It may be fairly argued from our du- 
ty to give to the poor. Under the law and 
the gospel, this is alike a duty to minister to 
the necessities of the poor. Even if our 
enemy hunger, we are commanded to feed 
him, and if he thirst we are to give him wa- 
ter to drink. And it is at our peril to neg- 
lect these commands ; for “he that hath this 
worlds goods and seeth his brother stand in 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him; how dwelleth the love of 
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God in that man?” But if we are bound to 
supply the less necessity, how much more to 
supply the greater—the hungry soul with 
the bread ofeternal lite. And the argument 
is a thousand fold, when in stead of one, it 
is a whole congregation for themselves, and 
posterity that lifts an imploring eye for this 
help. He that shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from them, how dwelleth the love 
of God in that man. 
5th. This may be fairly deduced from the 
example of Macedonia and Achaia, who sent 
wap aid to another nation and a dif- 
erent people—to the poor saints in Judea ; 
but still more from the examples of the multi- 
tudes who had all things incommon. ‘ And 
distribution was made as every man had 
need, and:there was no lack.”? Acts iv.34—— 
35. This was done under no enthusiactic 
or visionary influence, but the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, 
through means of the gospel. And although 
it does not argue, that we in the present pos- 
ture of affairs, ought to sell our possessions 
and have all things in common; yet it in- 
contestably proves that the church ought, and 
when she is of one heart and soul, she 
will, provide for them that have need accor- 
ding to her abilities. 
6th. Without this our pledges to the pro- 
Session cannot be redeemed. We have 
pepmsed that in no circumstances will we 
neutral or indifferent to it ; but that ac- 
cording to our ability and opportunity we 
will to life’s end, maintain and promote it. 
Therefore without limitation of times, places 
or persons, we are bound in good faith to 
extend to it a helping hand, where and 
when need requires. It will not be disput- 
ed I dare say, that we ought all to pray that 
God would eminently bless a Testimony for 
the present truth, and that he would strength- 
en and encourage in every way that is need- 
ful, ministers and congregations in holding 
it fast against the current of error, ignorance, 
or prejudices prevailing. But how! would 
you mean that he should do this towards 
those congregations not able fully to meet 
the expenses, if not by putting it into 
your hearts to give the requisite assistance? 
How? By miracle ? It is proposterous and 
wicked to expect them. If we intend not 
to play the hypocrite, or insult the hearer of 
prayer by calling on him to perform our du- 
ty, in such prayers we are pledging ourselves 
to use all the means for these ends that are 
within our power. And that a little pecunia- 
ry aid to those specified in the query, is 
both a means and also in our power, is un- 
deniable. 
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Poverty is none of the smallest difficulties 
with which our scriptural profession has to 
contend. This alone prevents companies of 
faithful professors, year after year from ob. 
taining organization, and a settled minist 
It disables others who have obtained both, j, 
fulfil their promise which frequently joing 
sitates a dissolution of the pastoral relation, 
Others are impelled to solicit subscriptions 
of such as adhere toa different profession, 
to make up an adequate sum, which are se. 
dom continued beyond the year ; or they are 
tempted to promise above their abilities. 4 
disappointment ensues to the minister of 
meeting his engagements, and discourage- 
meut to the people, and the evils which 
thence originate, are numerous. 

From the same cause, some come forward 
with a salary that is acknowledged to be inad- 
equate,but in the hope that they will increase. 
This hope is not always well founded. And 
to release it they may be tempted, and of- 
ten are, to compromise the strictness of ad. 
mission, and their own integrity in their 
profession. When the congregation is by 
this means augmented, it is but a wall built 
with untempered morter, and on the first 
great trial it will fallinto ruins. From por- 
erty, selfish passions frequently take their 
occasion—brethren begin to reproach each 
other with the common deficiency, and to 
criminate their motives, and to boast of their 
own doings. Strife and animosity quickly 
follow, and sharp and bitter ave 4 Love 
sickens at the sight, confidence and respect 
depart ; the intrinsic and paramount value 
of the profession disappears, and edification, 
and comfortable fellowship are at a dead stand. 

The very name of poverty I have no 
doubt, attached to our profession, prevails 
with many against their better judgment to 
postpone their examination of its claims, to 
an entire foundation in scripture, and to stand 
at a distance from it; or else the fear of an 
insupportable burden to bear, on the event of 
their joining, does the same thing. 

Again, to avoid as long as possible, a sep- 
aration on the ground of deficiencies, a min- 
ister contracts debt in hopes that affairs may 
turn for the better, or he betakes himself to 
some additional calling. Either of these 
acts heavily on his ministry, as well as his 
comfort. His attention is divided between 
his studies and something else. His dis- 
courses become superficial ; his official inter- 

course with the people less frequent, and less 
edifying; consequently they feel less interes- 
ted in his ministration. Mutual coldness and 
alienation of affection ensues. And what has 
the profession to expect when it comes to 
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this? The life and soul, the glory of it, is 
departed, and only a form remains. In all 
these cases, edification is greatly interrupted, 
or comes to a dead stand; solemn vows are 
forgotten and wantonly violated. Profes- 
sors follow passion, and prejudice more than 
their avowed principles, which hurry them 
into numberless inconsistencies ; and it is 
well if they do not at length make ship- 
wreck of the faith. 

To describe the loss sustained by our 
cause, when ministers and people are obliged 
to part on account of pecuniary deficiency, 
would be impossible. It extends on every 
side and encreases indefinitely. The oldde- 
prived of their greatest comforts, are left to 
mourn in silence their want of opportunity to 
appear openly on the side of the great truths 
of the Reformation ; and the young are laid 
open to the violence of a flood of innovations, 
errors, and delusions ; and many very many 
are carried off that solid foundation on which 
they had been reared with much parental 
solicitude. With all these evils before us, 
can we still withhold aid and love the pro- 
fession, and the brethren too! As soon will 
a sweet fountain send forth a bitter stream. 

I plead not for gratifying pride, or holding 
up fashionable extravagance in ministers, or 
a criminal penuriousness in the people, but 
for reasonable and scriptural help to minis- 
ters, and people who are doing their utmost 
to maintain the profession in a decent man- 
ner, but yet are are not able to do it. Let 
it be ascertained that ministers study the 
most rigid economy, that decency in the 
sight of men will admit of—that they watch 
against pompous fashions, and conformity to 
the great; and that the people show a readi- 
ness to do according to their abilities, not stan- 
ing back on various pretexts. Where ei- 
their of these parties to a case of need, man- 
ifest no concern for the profession, but rather 
a coldness and indifference about it—where 
there is no lack in the etiquette of fashion— 
where the minister wishes to make a figure 
in life, and the people wish to become rich— 
where the wealthy restrain themselves from 
giving, because they imagine others have 
not given in proportion, and the poor give 
nothing at all, because they are poor—where 
there is good reason to fear that people lay 
not to heart their difficulties, i are care- 


less and negligent in doing their duty—let 


them not be taken into the number. That 
they need help is certain, but it is not in 
money. They needa different spirit, which 
the salutary admonitions of a presbytery 
might, and ought to point out to them, but 
no power on earth can give them. Boat it 
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is to be hoped that such cases afe not very 
numerous in the Associate church. 

7th. To prevent in whole or in part, the 
evils enumerated, if in our power, is conge- 
nial to the spirit of the gospel, and the ex- 
amples of Christ. We ought to do good to 
them that hate us, how much more to breth- 
ren! The church is solemnly charged by 
the Great Head to go forth into all the world 
and offer salvation to the heathen nations, 
and her obligation to do so is acknowledged 
by all ; with what consistency then can we 
see brethren who have accepted the offer, 
struggling to keep the gospel and not help 
them? It was one of the proofs sent to John 
when shut up in prison, that Jesus was the 
Christ, that he preached the gospel to the 
poor; therefore it is agreeable to his exam- 
ple for ministers and people to do each their 
part in causing the gospel to be preached to 
them still. Paul employed the abundant lib. 
erality which he received of some churches, 
to enable him to preach to others without 
charge, and for what are these things writ- 
ten, if not to teach ministers and people 
through all time, to go and do likewise, 
as occasion “ifers. 

8th. Would not the fruits of such help, 
speak in its behalf? It is calculated to 
strengthen the bonds of affection, a matter 
so essential to the unity and poy of 
the mystical body of Christ, that this alone 
might be a suffieient encouragement to make 
the trial. It could hardly fail ofawakening up 
a mutual feeling of deep interest in the affite. 
of congregations. ‘ This ministration of ser- 
vice might not only supply the want of the 
saints, but also be ae by many thanks- 
givings unto God.” To those who set 
Jerusalem’s good above their chief joy, it 
would afford much enjoyment to have a reg- 
ular and scriptural way of imparting to per- 
sons unknown, and far distant, and to sons 
unborn, the dispensation of that gospel—the 
truths of that profession, which they have 
enjoyed so much themselves. 

It may be all these motives and argu- 
ments are too high and spiritual for the tone 
of the generality in this age. Alas for us ; 
the iniquity of covetousness and a selfish, 
worldly policy too much abounds, and the 
love of God and Jerusalem’s prosperity is too 
cold to allow us to feel any sensible weight 
in these arguments! But suppose we should 
descend to the lower principle of private and 
particular, or sectional interest. Still our 
answer can be maintained ; for our con- 
tributing to the help of others, would, in 
equity, entitle us to theirs in turn ; and 
what so likely as this to excite their 
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warmest sympatiues for us in our distress ? 
Instances there might be of congregational 
ingratitude, but I hope the time has not yet 
come when this would be either general or 
frequemt. bieve, then, all ye who wish to 
lay up tor time to come,—ye who make ita 
poust to lay up for your children, here is the 
bank of the bible, where your deposit wall 
notonly be sate, since “he that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord ;” but it will 
be repaid, with mterest, according to the Law 
of Love ; for it is added, ** That which he 
hath given, willhe (the Lord) repay him 
again,” Prov. xix, 17 ; and so it will come 
to pass that ‘* he that giveth unto the poor 
shallhave no lack,’ ch. xxviii, 27. But 
the words which immediately follow, ought 
to be well weighed by those who will not 
venture their money this way, “ but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.” 
Upon the whole, the present is a time 
that calls aloud on every one to come forth 
to the help of a scriptural profession in eve- 
ry way that is according to the word. In- 
asmuch as almost every effort within the 
ower of the human mind is now making, 
th directly and indirectly, against it. A- 
gents areevery where busily employed in 
disseminating sentiments through the coun- 
try that are subversive of every thing pe- 
euliar to it. And the wide spreading, over- 
whelming influence of popular opinions, and 
the associations based upon them threatens 
nothing less than its extinction. This, 
therefore, is not a time for its friends to halt 
and hesitate, and entertain petty scruples. 
If the» have any love for it, let them be up 
and doing, with all their might, every thing 
which they may do lawfully for it. Do they 
not see, that it is the prevalence of anti- 
scriptural sentiments that makes poverty at- 
tendant on a ‘“* good profession”? and by 
this alone, if help is not found, will the pub- 
lic administrations of it be borne down. 
2d Query. If she is so, What is the me- 
thod of discharging this obligation most a- 
greeable to the word? Answer. It is 
not needful for this purpose to devise any 
aew organization, or appoint any new ofhi- 
eers. ‘That which God has given to his 
chureh already, is sufficient for all that it 
can be her duty todo. It is the speeial 
duty of deacons to minister to the ne- 
eessities of the poor And as every higher 
office includes all beneath it, the minister of 
the gospel includes that of the deacon, and 
he is bound to exercise it if it should be- 
come necesary. Now it would appear to 
me most agreeable to the word, when help 
is to be provided and administered to con- 
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gregations, that ministers met in presbyte. 
rial capacity should do it, and if presbyte. 
ries should stand in need, that the synod 
should do it. 

It is needless to say that the same wis. 
dom and prudence by which a deacon js en. 
abled to manage his delicate and responsible 
task in the bounds of a congregation, yl} 
in the collective talents of a presbytery. 
bear the same proportion to the difficulties 
attending this duty on a larger scale. To 
prescribe any mode for raising money, for 
said purpose, or for its distribution, would be 
to anticipate what ought to be the result of 
deliberation in sessions and presbyteries, &c. 

In concluding, | may be allowed to say, 
that the performance of this duty is exceed- 
ingly rare, if it is not altogether negiected. 
Sometimes, indeed, a little aid is given to 
assist in building a place of worship. But 
even that is done, we fear, more from the 
influence of the fashionable mode in which 
it is solicited, than froma direct sense of 
scriptural authority, or from any special de- 
sign to aid the brethren, or sustain the pro- 
fession. It is also true that somewhat of 
the help plead for in these answers, is given 
in a general way, when candidates for the 
ministry are assisted in their education.— 
But does it not seem somewhat strange to 
aid them in coming forward to the ministry 
but after they have entered it, and come to 
difficulties that defy the continuance of their 
ministrations in a place, to give them nen ? 
Where do we hear of a eontributior in aid 
of another congregation ? Are not congte- 
gations strangers to the circumstances of 
each other, as much so as if they were un- 
connected or engaged in different interests ? 
Do you ask for the cause ? You will see 
it breaking down the unity of individual 
congregations into as many interests, al- 
most, as there are persons. You may see it 
in the smallness of the number which attends 
meetings for congregational business. You 
may learn it from the ignorance and indiffe- 
rence of one church member respecting the 
affairs, temporal and spiritual, of another. 
You may hear it in the whisper, the tale 
of detraction, the bitter reproaches and un- 
charitable censures which they cast one upon 
another. Again, you may see it in the ve- 
ry low and declining state of fellowship meet- 
ings. Yea, even im the cold formality of 
those petitions which are offered in prayer 
for the general prosperity of the church. 

Reader, it is the evening of the reforma- 
tion. Our sun is set. The dark hour of 
midnight approaches, when deep sleep fall- 
ethupon men. The glery is departed.— 
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‘¢ Oh that my head were waters, and mine 

eyes a fountain of tears, that 1 might weep 

day and night for the daughter of my peo- 

ple.” ResponDENs. 
—»p— 

LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PRO= 


GRESS OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 
No. VIL. 


Deak Sir, 

In my last I was led to speak of the con- 
cealment formerly practised by the Unitari- 
ans of Massachusetts, as one of the means re- 
sorted to, to facilitate the propagation of their 
sentiments. The error crept in secretiy a- 
mong us, and the churches were corrupted 
unawares. | shall now call your attention 
to another circumstance, connected with the 
progress of Unitarianism in this region. 

Those who have watched the measures 
and publications of Unitarians cannot but 
have observed a want of consistency in them 
—a disposition to write and act according to 
present circumstances and feelings, without 
much regard to what may have been previ- 
ously said or done. If this course has been 
adopted unconsciously, I can only say that 
it betrays a surprising lack of system, and of 
discernment, in those who have fallen into 
it. Or if it has been adopted with design, 
with a view to make the most of circum- 


stances, and be able to turn one way or the 
other, according as (at the time) should be 
thought convenient, it betrays a want of in- 
tegrity and principle, for which artifice and 


management can make no amends. Or if 
those who have adopted the course described 
have been compelled to it, in order to sus- 
tain a cause, to which they were committed, 
and which they were unwilling to abandon, 
still, the inference is scarcely more in their 
favor. The fact, that gross inconsistencies 
have been very common, in the measures 
and in the publications of Unitarians, is un- 
deniable. In proof of this, I must be per- 
mitted to call your attention to a variety of 

articulars. And if the statements about to 
Fe made shall have an unfavorable bearin 
upon some individuals, the fault will not be 
mine. I shall endeavor to use ‘ acceptable 
words,’ give a true account, and quote their 
publications as I find them. 

There was a time, as you may well re- 
member, when Unitarians were the avow- 
ed enemies of Foreign Mussions.* The 
disbelieved, they pitied, they derided and op- 

osed. But the cause of missions rose in 
importance and public favor, and events 
took place out of which something might, 





* See Christian Examiner, vol. i. p. 182. 


pethaps, be gained—suddenly the tone was 
changed, and the former opposers of mis- 
sions became their warm advocates and 
friends. More recent events seem to have 
again chilled this ardor, and voluntary as- 
ociations for evangelical purposes have be- 
come the objects of suspicion and alarm. 

The time, too, is within your recollection, 
when Unitarians were opposed to Sabbuth 
Schools. So strong was this opposition in 
Boston, that an attempt was once made to 
prevent the schools from assembling in the 
public school rooms of the city.* But as 
Sabbath Schools continued to prosper, and 
children flocked to them, and it was found 
that they would rise and be successful, in 
spite of opposition, the opposition quickly 
ceased, and Unitarians became apparently 
as zealous in promoting Sabbath Schools, as 
they before had been in endeavoring to 
crush them. 

Unitarians have ordinarily opposed reli- 
gious meetings during the week, and espe- 
cially meetings in the evening. One of 
their ministers, only a few years ago, pub- 
lished a sermon on the fourth command- 
ment, the design of which was to show, that 
men are imperatively required to labor the 
whole of six days, and that it is as much a 
violation of the law of God to hold a religious 
meeting during the week, as to perform or- 
dinary business on the Sabbath.t But 
wherever meetings during the week, or in 
the evening, become frequent and popular, 
these scruples, it is observed, are easily dis- 

* At the instance of a Clergyman of this city, 
(who professes to belong to no party, but whose 
influence is uniformly exerted on the side of Uni- 
tarians,) an order passed in the School Committee 
of Boston, December, 1821, by which the school 
houses were closed against the Sabbath Schools. 
A very earnest appeal was immediately made to 
the School Committee on the subject, and in the 
January following the obnoxious order was re- 
scinded. Shortly after this, Sabbath Schools 
were, I believe, commenced in connexion with 
some of the Unitarian Societies 

t This extraordinary sermon was from the pen 
of Rev. D. Bancroft, of Worcester. In the course 
of it he says, ‘*‘ The duty of stated employment 
extends to every portion of the six days. We 
may not, therefore, suspend our weekly business 
under the pretence of attending to religious exer- 
cises not enjoined. In these cases the question 
ever occurs, Who hath required this at your 
hands ? The direction is as imperative to work 
six days, as it is to rest on the Sabbath. As we 
may not carry the labors of the week into the 
Sabbath, so we may not carry the rest of the Sab- 
bath into the week.” p. 12.—From the forego- 
ing extract, it appears, at the time of its publica- 
tion, that Unitarians in general had not discover- 
ed (what they now believe—see Christian Exa- 
miner for September, 1829) that the fourth com- 
mandment is not obligatory at all, and that the 
Christian Sabbath is not of divine institution. 
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pensed with, and Unitarians can have their 
extra services and evening lectures, as well 
as others. 

Much reproach has been cast upon the Or- 
thodox, on account of their holding meet- 
ings and promoting divisions (as it is said) 
in Unitarian parishes. This is a favorite 
theme of declamation at the present time, by 
which an odium is expected to be excited, 
But strange as it may seem, Unitarians are 
frequently intruding into the parishes of the 
Orthodox, and holding meetings, and en- 
deavoring to gain proselytes. Unitarian 
minorities are also oleied to separate them- 
selves from the parishes of the Orthodox ;* 
and separations of this nature have, in sever- 
al instances, occurred. 

If we turn now from the measures of Uni- 
tarians, to consult their publications, which 
is more especially the object which I have 
in view, the same inconsistencies will be 
observed. 

It is sometimes alleged, that the Orthodox 
have fallen into great errors, and are foster- 
ing and spreading a horrible corruption of 
Christianity. But in other connexions, these 
appalling errors suddenly vanish, and those 
who retain them are regarded as differing 
very little, if at all, from their Unitarian 
brethren. In 1815, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished by a noted “ Layman” of Boston, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Are youa Christian or a Calvin- 
ist??? implying that a Calvinist is not a 
Christian. In this work, the views adopted 
by Calvinists are represented as “‘ most talse 
and pernicious,” “ hurtful to general morali- 
ty, opposed to the true character of God, tend- 
ing to produce intolerable spiritual pride and 
bigotry in one class, often the least worthy, 
and causeless anxiety and tormenting oppres- 
sion in another.” p.57. But within only 
a few pages of this representation, Unitari- 
ans are spoken of as the NATURAL ALLIEs ” 
of these Calvinists ; “‘ allies, who... . . 
have no other end in view than union and 
harmony in the Christian church.” p. 60. 

Unitarians have declared, that they re- 
gard the system of the Orthodox as being, 
in its essential principles and tendency, 
opposite tothe true spirit of the gespel ;” 
and ‘that, if the influence of its peculiar 
doctrines, by themselves, should be fully im- 
bibed, and permitted to operate uncontrolled, 
it would turn the fruits of the gospel into 
wormwood.”+ They have declared that 





* See a long article on this subject in the Chris- 
tian Register for July 23 and 30, 1825, in which 
various reasons are urged to show, that Unitarians, 
residing in Orthodox parishes, ought to separate, 
and support public worship by themselves. 

? Huribut’s Presumptive Arguments, p. 6 
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“‘ transubstantion is a less monstrous doctrine 
than the five points of Calvin;?* and that 
the Orthodox make “ representations of God 
which every generous and honorable man jn, 
he commuity would shudder to have applied 
to himself.” But again they tell us that the 
two parties “ may really AGREE in all that 
is of essential importance to religion and 
to salvation ;” and that the difference be. 
tween them ‘‘ seems a question of arithme- 
tic, rather than of true theology.” «jf 
we differ in one particular, we unite in q 
hundred. If our speculative metaphysics are 
at war, our practical morality, our evangel- 
ical spirit, may meet together and embrace 
each other. In all the great topics of Chris- 
tian exhortation, we are alike.”t 

The late Rev. S. C. Thacher, in an ar. 
ticle ascribed to him by his biographer, char- 
ges the Orthodox with “ attempting to re- 
vive the exploded absurdities of the dark 
ages,”§ But in a sermon, written at a lat 
ter period, he declares that “ the differences 
between us and our fellow Christians (re- 
ferring directly to the Orthodox) are chiefly 
verbal || 

The Unitarian Advocate, speaking of the 
controversy in this region, says, “It isa 

great controversy. It is not about the mi- 
nor forms and features of religion. _ It is not 
about a church government or ritual. It is, 
in fact, about the very nature of morality 
and piety.” ‘The great questions at 
issue are these, What is the true character, 
the real moral perfection of God ; and what 
is the system of religious sentiments that 
truly illustrates his character and perfection ? 
What is it to be a good man, and a Chris- 
tian? What constitutes the true preparation 
ofa morai being for happiness and God's favor, 
here and hereafter?” Vol. ii. pp. 229, 230. 
These questions are properly stated, and 

certainly they are radical puestions, going 

to the foundation of all religion. But this 
same — when apologizing for the 
concealment formerly practised by Unitari- 
ans, says, ‘‘ Unitarians generally did not 
think those points of doctrine on which dif- 
ferent opinions were entertained among Chris- 
tians the essential principles of religion, 
those which men ought to be instructed in, 
for the sake of their salvation. They be- 
lieved that a Trinitarian held all the vital 





* Christ. Examiner, vol. iii. p. 75. 

+ Unitarian’s Answer, p. 8. 

t Gilman’s Sermon on the introduction to John’s 
Gospel. pp. 18. 20. 

§ Defence of his Review respecting the Ando- 
ver Theo. Seminary, in Anthology, vol. vi. p. 205. 

|| Sermons, p. 288. 
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truths, notwithstanding his errors.” Vol. 
i. p. 190. ; 

The inconsistency here pointed out, runs 
through most of the publications of Ameri- 
can ation In nearly all their contro- 
versial writings, you will find the differen- 
ces between them and the Orthodox repre- 
sented, sometimes as very great, and at oth- 
ers very sma!l ; sometimes the Orthodox are 
charged with holding the most pernicious er- 
rors, and then again their errors dwindle al- 
most to nothing, amounting to but little more 
than an exceptionable phraseology. This 
species of self-contradiction is very manifest 
in the writings of Dr. Channing. In his 
controversy with the late Dr. Worcester, he 
represents Trinitarians as holding ‘‘ some of 
the grossest errors.”* Of Calvinism he 
says, that he considers it ‘‘ as one of the most 
injurious errors that ever darkened the 
Christian world.”+ He speaks of it asa 
** heart-chilling doctrine,” ‘a dreadful cor- 
ruption of true Christianity.” {** Did jl be- 
lieve,’’ says he, “‘ what Trinitarianism teach- 
es, that not the least transgression could be 
remitted without an infinite expiation, I should 
feel myself living under a legislation unspeak- 
ably dreadful ; under laws written, like Dra- 
co’s, in blood.”? Unitarians “ look with hor- 
ror and gricf on the views of God's gov- 
ernment, which are materially united with 
Trinitarianism.”’*6—-Let us now compare 
these representations with some others made 
by the same writer. ‘ The differences be- 
tween Trinitarians and Unitarians are very 
often verbal.” *‘* Ought distinctions so sub- 
tleand perplexing to separate those who love 
the same divine character, and respect the 
same divine will ?”|| ‘‘ 1 have stated once 
and again that the differences between Uni- 
tafians and Trinitarians lie more in sounds 
than in tdeas ; that a barbarous phraseology 
is the chief wall of partition between these 
classes of Christians ; and that, would Trini- 
tarians tell us what they mean, their system 
would generally be found little else than a 
mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine. 
These two classes of Christians appear to me 
to concur in receiving the most interesting 
and practical truths of the gospel. Both 
believe in one God of infinite perfection ; 
and we must remember that it is this perfec- 
tion of God, and not his unknown substance, 
which is the proper object of the Christian’s 





* Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second Letter, p. 


t Letter to Thacher, p. 14. 
ol Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s first Letter, p. 


See Dedication Sermon at New York. 
Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s first Letter, p. 26 
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love. Both believe in the great doctrine 
that eternal life is the free gift of God through 
Jesus Christ. Both learn from the lips and 
life of Jesus the same great principles of duty, 
the same exalted views of human perfection 
and the same path to immortality. 1 could 
easily extend these points of agreement.” 
‘‘ Trinitarians are apt to think themselves at 
‘an immeasurable distance from Unitarians. 
The reason, I think, is, that they are sur- 
rounded with a mist of obscure phraseology. 
Were this mist dispersed, | believe that they 
would be samploal at discovering their proz- 
imity to the quarter of the Uniterians, and 
would learn that they had been wasting their 
hostility on a band of friends and brothers.’* 

Before leaving Dr Channing, I must be 
allowed to hint at another of his inconsisten- 
cies. He sometimes represents Unitarians 
as very far from being confident of the cor- 
rectness of their religious views. ‘ Let us 
beware,”’ says he, “lest opposition and re- 
proach lead any of us into a sectarian attach- 
ment to our peculiar opinions.” * Let 
us be willing to believe that we, 
as well as others, may have been warped in 
our opinions by education ond situation, and 
that others may have acquired important 
truths, which, through weakness or preju- 
dice, we may have overlooked.”t ‘ We 
dare not imitate the hold and positive lan- 
guage in which the darkest doctrines are 
sometimes urged as undoubted and essen- 
tial.”’*{ But in other connexiuns, this mod- 
est diffidence, this shrinking distrust, in re- 
gard to the correctness of received opinions, 
is exchanged for tones of the highest confi- 
dence. Unitarians “ always declare, that 
Scripture, with one voice, disowns the doc- 
trine of the Trinity : and that, of all the fic- 
tions of theologians, the doctrine of three 
persons in the one God has, perhaps, the 
least countenance from the Bible.”§ “* We 
ought to speak of religion,”’ it is well said in 
another place, ‘ as somthing which we our- 
selves know.”’|| 

Unitarians sometimes represent the truths, 
the doctrines of religion as of very little con- 
sequence ;—and then again as of the utmost 
importance. ‘ You will expect from me,” 
says a Unitarian minister, addressing his 
flock on the Sabbath following his ordination, 


« Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second Letter, 
pp. 22, 23. 

t Letter to Thacher, p. 28. 

t Remarks on Dr. Worckster’s first Letter, p. 
12. 

§Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second Letter, 
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. 19. 
|| Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Gannett, p. 
14 
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‘“« You will expect from me no detail of my 
speculative opinions. They are really of too 
little consequence to be brought forward at 
a period so interesting as the present. You 
know that Iam a Christian.”* Another 
gentleman, after having specified particular- 
ly most of the doctrines of the gospel, adds, 
‘* My individual belief in respect to the truth 
or error of these points can be of but leéttle 
importance, and my subject no way requires 
that it should be given. Neque teneo ne- 
gue refello. I believe that an :anumerable 


‘company of Christians, who never heard of 


these articles, have fallen asleep in Jesus ; 
and that innumerable of the same descrip- 
tion are following after.”+ But this same 
gentleman, only a few years previous, de- 
livered an ordination sermon on the inesti- 
mable value of truth, as the only means by 
which men are sanctified. ‘ We naturally 
infer,” says he, “in the first place, the great 
importance of the truth. It is the means 
that God, in his wisdom and mercy, has pro- 
vided and employs for the sanctification of 
men. To be indifferent whether religious 
truth or error, light or darkness, prevails 
among our fellow men, is to be indiffer- 
ent to their best intercsts, present and fu- 
ture. 

It is sometimes insisted by Unitarians, 
that sincerity in our religious belief and char- 
acter is all that can properly be required of 
us. ‘It is of little importance what a man 
believes or disbelieves, if he is only sincere.” 
This was a favorite and oft repeated senti- 
ment several years ago. ‘One rule,” says 
Dr. Thayer, ‘shall measure the decisions 
of the great day. Sincerity will be the 
test of character.”§ But we are as posit- 
ively told, on the other hand, that stxcerity 
is not sufficient. ‘It is to be remember- 
ed,” says Mr. Richardson, “ that the since- 
rity of any one’s faith gives no evidence 
that it is founded in truth, or is safe to be 
adopted. ?°"T 

It was fully shown in my last, that the 
Unitarian clergy, in former years, were ac- 
customed to conceal their peculiar senti- 
ments. ‘‘ We seldom or never,” says Dr. 
Channing, “ introduce the Trinitarian con- 
troversy into our pulpits.”” ‘“ We have ne- 
ver entered into hestaiens on the doctrine 


of the Trinity.” “‘ They touched not dis- 





* Rev. Samuel Cary. 
t See Dr. Eliphalet Porter’s Convention Ser- 
mon, pp. 19, 20. 
{ Sermon at the Ordination of Rey. Charles 
Lowell, p. 14. 
§ Dedication Sermon, p. 25. 
Sermon on Conversion, p. 27 
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puted doctrines.” ‘ Though Boston was 
full of Unitarian sentiment and feeling, there 
was no open profession of it.” Clergymen 
maintained a cautious reserve, so that  pej- 
ther from their sermons, their prayers, nor 
their private conversation,” could it be in. 
ferred that they were Unitarians. They e. 
ven considered themselves as slandored if 
the epithet, Unitarian was applied to them.* 
But more recently a very different language, 
and an equal difference of practice, are ob. 
served. Concealment and disguise are 
strongly reprobated, and it is represented as 
of great importance that Unitarian doctrines 
be plainly and fully preached. “A cun. 
ning messenger,” says Dr. Ware, “ yl] 
temporize ; and a timid one will palliate . . 
- and each may be expected to practise 
somewhat of concealment and disguise ;— 
will be tempted to enquire, not what is true, 
but what will be acceptable ; not what du- 
ty demands, and the exigencies of mankind 
require, but what they will bear, what may 
be said with safety, what will be heard with- 
out offence.” This spirit the Dr. disap- 
proves, and says the minister must deliver 
without fear, and without reserve, the 
whole scheme of the doctrine and duty 
which is revealed in the gospel.”’} 
Unitarians have insisted much on the hap- 
py tendency of their system, as a convine- 
ing argument in favor of its truth. Mr. 
Sparks published a volume, entitled “* An In- 
quiry into the comparative moral tendency 
of Trinitarian and Unitarian doctrines,” with 
a view to show the vast superiority of the 
latter ; and the Chrtstian Examiner, in re- 
viewing this publication, says, ‘“‘ The point, 
on which the whole of the argument is made 
to turn in this book, is that which must, af- 
ter all, decide the controversy with the bulk 
of mankind ;—namely the comparative 





* For the authorities on which I make these 
quotations and assertions, see Spirit of the Pil- 
grims, vol. iii. pp. 117, 122, 123. 

t Sermon at the ordination of Mr. Brooks, at 
Hingham, pp. 5,9. Dr. Ware was undoubtedly 
a Unitarian, at the time of his election to the Pro- 
fessorship of Divinity in Harvard College ; yet, 
during the ten following years, it is presumed he 
never preached, frankly and openly, the peculiari- 
ties of Unitarianism. Did he, at this time, “* de- 
liver, without fear, and without reserve, the 
WHOLE scheme of doctrine and duty revealed in 
the gospel,’ as he understood it ? or was he 
tempted to inquire,” ‘* what will men bear ?---- 
What may be said with safety ? What will be 
heard without offence ?” , 

I might refer to several ordination sermons in 
which the importance of a full and fearless exhi- 
bition of doctrine is inculcated. See particularly 
Dr. Channing’s sermon at the ordination of Mr. 
Gannett, and Nathaniel Whitman’s sermon at the 
ordination of his brother at Waltham. 
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moral tendency of the two conflicting sys- 
tems.” Vol. i. p. 223. This, it will be 
recollected, was the subject of Dr. Channing’s 
Dedication Sermon at New York,—‘* The 
fitness of Unitarian Christianity to promote 
true, deep, and living piety.” But when a 
gentleman of Boston, some years since, re- 
nounced Unitarianism, on the ground of what 
he supposed its unfavorable tendency and 
effects, this grand argument was suddenly 
relinquished, and the American Unitarian 
Association issued a Tract to show, that the 
happy influence and effects of a doctrine, in 
promoting seriousnes, deep feeling, prayer, 
a strict observance of the Sabbath, and zeal 
and effort in the cause of religion, were ‘‘no 
test,”? no sure evidence, of its truth.* 

Unitarians have, in some instances, an- 
nounced themselves as a distinct denomina- 
tion of Christians. In the first annual re- 
port published by the American Unitarian 
Association, it is said, ‘‘ The want of union 
among Christians of our denomination, is 
felt to be a great evil by those who have di- 
rected their attention to this subject.” “The 
contributions of many of our friends have 
been thrown into the treasuries of other de- 
nominations of Christians, from the want 
of some proper objects among ourselves, 
upon which they could be bestowed.” pp. 
14,15. The Christian Examiner also says 
«‘ With the exception of our own, there is 
hardly a denomination of Christians, which 
does not support its newspaper, and its other 
periodical works, and support them well.” 
Vol. iii. p. 84. But on another occassion, 
the Examiner repels the suggestion that 
Unitarians are a distinct denomination, with 
great warmth. ‘ What are we to under- 
stand by this ?{ That the liberal Christians 
are a new denomination? They are Con- 
gregationalists.” Vol. iv. p. 131. 

A few years since, Unitarians were accus- 
tomed, almost invariably, to speak of them- 
selves as a sect, a party, a distinct class of 
Christians. In the introduction of his Or- 
dination sermon at Baltimore, Dr. Channing 
says, “I have thought it to be my duty to 
lay before you, as clearly as I can, some of 
the distinguished opinions af that class of 
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Christians in our country, who are known 

to sympathize with,this religious society.” p. 

3. ‘A minister who attaches himself to 
that class of Christians to which we of this 
religious society are known to belong,” &c.* 
** This house has been built by that class of 
Christians who are called Unitarians, and 
the gospel will here be taught, as, interpret- 
ed by that body of believers.”*t More re- 
cently, however, Unitarians seem averse to 
being known asa class or party. They will 
suffer no opinions to be imputed to them, as 
a body ; and their preachers are very careful 
to announce, that they speak as individuals, 
and of their own mind. ‘Iam not giving 
you,’’ says Dr. Channing at the Installation 
of Mr. Motte, “ the opinions of any sect or 
body af men, but my own. I hold myself 
alone responsible for what I utter. Let none 
listen to me for the purpose of learning what 
others think.” p. 2. 

While Unitarians were willig to be known 
as a party, contradictory representations were 
not unfrequenily made, as to the size and 
extent of the party. Sometimes it was rep- 
resented as very smal]; and then again as 
very large. Js it not notorious,” say Dr. 
Channing, “that we have espoused an un- 
popular cause ?”? * Ts it not notorious, that 
beyond a narrow sphere, our names are load- 
ed with reproach 7’ “ Where,” says a writ- 
er in the ‘‘hristian Examiner, “ where are 
the vast resources of Unitarianism ?” “ The 
resources are not vast, nor even respectable. 
When a purpose, strictly Unitarian, is to be 
accomplished, they, into whose hands it is 
committed, know full well, that the interest 
in Unitarianism, as such, is snail indeed, 
and that its resources are soon exhausted.” 
Vol. iii. p. 116. But the conductors of the 
Christian Examiner, in another place, insist 
that their party is not small. ‘* Will this 
Council ” (the Council at Groton ) * as Chris- 
tian ministers, dare to say, that in the Con- 
gregational church the liberal Christians are 
a very smail party? They know it to be 
otherwise.” Pot iv p. 132. 

Unitarians have represented, long and 
often, that the Orthodox system was decay- 
ing and falling to pieces—that it had literally 











*See Tract, No 17. The Clergyman, who 
replied to ‘‘the Letter of a Gentleman of Boston,” 
says, that to decide “‘ in regard to the truth or ex- 
cellence of religious tenets” from ‘* their benefi- 
cial effects,” is a very mistaken ground of judg- 
ing.” And again ; ‘* This argument for a system 
from the character of those who hold it,” is found- 
ed altogether in a mistake, and is of no weight at 
all.” pp. 15, 19. 

+ Referring to a remark in the Result of a Coun- 
cil at Groton. 


Vou. vis. 


. Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Gannett. p. 
17. 

t Dedicatson Sermon at New-York, p. 2. For 
instances of a similar mode of expression, see Mr 
Thatcher’s Sermon at the Dedication of the New 
South Church; Dr. Ware’s Sermon at the Ordi- 
nation of his son in New-York; Mr. ULamseon’s 
Ordination Sermon at Denvers ; and “parks on the 
** Comperative Moral Tendency *’ of the two sys- 
tems 

t Remarks ou Dr. Worcester’s first Letter, p. 8. 
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* waxed old, and was ready to vanish away.’ 
In 1806, it was a “ frail and crumbling fab- 
ric.’* Twenty years elapsed, and it was 
fast ‘‘ wearing out. The human errors in 
which ” it originated “ had died away.” Its 
“roots were perishing.”’} And though not 
yet entirely prostrate, it is represented as 
now ‘ crumbling, in pressage of a final over- 
throw.” { But from other accounts it may 
be inferred, that this wonderful system, so 
long in dying, is hardly like to die at all. It 
is represented as full of life and vigor, and 
spreading itself far and wide. ‘+ The whole 
banded power of the country is Orthodox ” 
*¢ All the institutions for religious education 
in the country, witha single exception, are de- 
cidedly, and some of them assumingly, popish- 
ly Orthodox.” A man “ cannot travel toward 
any point of the compass, without being sur- 
rounded by Orthodox believers, Orthodox 
manners, and Orthodox exclusiveness.”’§ 

I might proceed, in tracing out inconsis- 
Plan, those here mentioned to much 
greater lengths. I might remind you, for 
example, that while doctrines of grace are 
continually objected to, as being too precise 
and srict in their religious course. Again, 
T might point you to passages, in which it is 
virtually said, ‘If we believed as you do, 
we should give ourselves and the world no 
rest—we should devote all our time, influ- 
ence, and property to the work of rescuing 
sinners from eternal woe ;|| and at the same 
time to other passages, in which Unitarian 
doctrines are said to furnish even stronger 
motives to action than Evangelical doctrines, 
and in which the Orthodox are blamed for 
being officious, obtrusive, and too much en- 
gaged in endeavoring to promote the sal- 
vation of souls. But I can proceed no fur- 
ther—as I have already wearied myself, 
and probably have wearied you. 

The question occurs, How have inconsis- 
tencies, contradictions, such as have been 
noticed, been made to further the progress 
of Unitarianism? One might rather sup- 
pose they would be fatal to its progress, and 
cover its abettors with confusion. But how- 

* Anthology, Vol. iii. p. 495. 

+ Christian Examiner, Vol iv. p. 66. 

} Christian Examiner, Vol. viii. p. 820. 

Christian Examiner, Vol iii. p. 1138. 

** We wonder,” says the Christian Examiner, 
«* that anything is done for the temporal comfort 
of friends, where the doctrine on which modern 
missions chiefly rests, is believed. We refer to 
the doctrine that the whole heathen world are on 
the brink of a bottomless and endless hell,” ‘‘and 
that nothing can save them but sending them our 
religion. We see not how they, who so believe, 
can give their families or friends a single comfort, 


muen less an ornament of life.” Number for 
Sept. 18929. 
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ever natural such a conclusion may seem op 
paper, in real life it is not verified. Mog 
men will be pleased with what appears plau- 
sible at the time, especially if it comes from 
those who possess their confidence, and y;| 
hardly trouble themselves to inquire aftey 
contradictions, for the sake of exposing them, 

Of this trait in the human character, the 
promoters of Unitarianism seem to have been 
well aware, and of the advantages to be de. 
rived from it they have availed themselves 
to the full. They have seemed to write and 
act—I do not mean to judge, but such js 
the appearance ;—they have seemed to 
write and act according to circumstances, and 
with a view to present effect, without much 
regard to system, or to any other principle 
than that of advancing their own cause. 
When an odium is to be cast upon the Or- 
thodox on account of their religious sentj- 
ments, than they are in the “‘ grossest er. 
rors ;” but when a prejudice is to be excit- 
ed against them, on account of their alleged 
exclusiveness, then the existing differencies 
are little more than verbal. When their 
positiveness is to be reproved, then it is pre- 
sumption for any person to be confident of 
the correctness of his own opinions; but 
when decision and earnestness are incul- 
cated, then ** we ought to speak of reli- 
gion as something which we ourselves know.” 
When the value of Unitarian speculations is 
to be exhibited, truth is of vast importance ; 
but when an indiscriminate fellowship is 
urged, then it is of little consequence what 
a man believes. At one time, the minister 
must ‘deliver, without fear, and without 
reserve, the whole scheme of doctrine and 
duty which is revealed in the gospel ;”’ and 
at another, he must “not touch disputed 
doctrines,”’ but in regard to certain topics, 
must ‘* maintain a cautious reserve.” Now, 
the happy tendency of Unitarian doctrines 
decides every thing in their favor ; and then 
the superior tendency of a religious system, 
as manifested in its declared results, is no 
sure evidence of its truth, When Unitari- 
anism is to be promoted in one way, its ad- 
vocates are a distinct denomination; bet 
when another way opens for its advance- 
ment, they are nota distinct denomination. 
When it is convenient for the clergy to 
speak in the name and on the behalf of their 
brethren, they are a ‘class of Christians ;” 
a sect, a body, a party by themselves ; but 
when it is no longer convenient to be held 
responsible for one another’s opinions, then 
the existence of a party is disclaimed, and 
individuals are alone answerable for what 
they have said and written. 
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But I need not recapitulate, as the sub- 
iect is a plain one, and the instances Ihave 
furnished will enable you to pursue it, as 
you have opportunity. It is certianly very 
convenient to be able thus to traverse 
the field of argument, crossing one’s own 
track variously and at pleasure, while good- 
natured friends admire and applaud, and 
declare that the course pursued is con- 
sistent and direct. here is, however, an 
attendant difficulty. What we have written 
may remain behind us, to be read by other 
and less partial eyes ; and the artifices we 
have practised, and the contradictions into 
which we have fallen, will sooner or later 
be detected and exposed. 

On the motives of Unitarians, whose pub- 
lications and measures have been the sub- 
ject of remark, I pass no judgement. I doubt 
not they are sincerely attached to their sys- 
tem, and feel authorised to resort to a vari- 
ety of measures with a view to promote it. 
But what must be the character of a system 
which needs so frequent contradictions in or- 
der to its support ? Can it, my dear Sir, be 
the truth? ‘* Truth,” it has been well said, 
‘is always consistent with itself.” Error 
must either be stationary, or “‘ run crooked;’, 
but the path of truth, like that of duty, is 
direct. Judge for yourself, then, whether 
Unitarianism, as here exhibited, bears the 
characteristic marks of truth. 

Towards the abettors of this system, even 
the most zealous, I can detect no feeling 
which I think uncharitable. I regret their 
errors and consequent inconsistencies, and 
would fain hope that the statements here 
made, though for the time unpleasant, may 
lead ultimately to the indulgence of better 
views, and of more enduring hopes. But 
whatever the effect may be upon them, we 
have obligations to fulfil to the cause of Christ 
and to this community, with which we are 
not at liberty to dispense. An interested 
public should have the means of knowing 
where the way of truth and of safety lies, 
and to whom they may trust for direction 
in pursuing it. INVESTIGATOR. 

——~—pa— 

A Contrast between some Presbyterian 
Doctrines, and the Doctrine of some 
Preshyterians. By a PRresByrertan. 

Tuere is significance and beauty in the an- 

cient symbol of Truth, which represents it 

by a lighted candle in a lantern, set upon 

a hill, where, while beleagured by tempes- 

tuous winds blowing to extinguish it, Truth, 

safe within the little fortress, hangs out a 

flag with this triumphant motto, “ FRus- 

TRA 3 Pin Hain. 
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Religious truth will stand a seige as well as 
any other, and will sustain itself as well amid 
the errors of mistaken friends. Religious 
truth,modesty, but firmly, claims our faith,and 
supports its claim with the authority of God’s 
holy word. They, therefore, who would 
inculeate upon others, or imbibe for them- 
selves religious truth, may reasonably be ex- 
pected to employ, for either purpose, the 
proofs which the Word of God furnishes. 
They who conscientiously believe the Bible 
to be a sufficient revelation, as well as a 
true one, will be satisfied with the amount 
of its instructions, as well as with its mode 
of proving them: they will cherish no ambi- 
tion for new theories in divinity: and will 
place no confidence in naked assumptions or 
fanciful speculations, wihch may be adduced 
in their defence. ‘ Prove all things,’ is 
the prudential maxim which they have em- 
ployed in consolidating their own creed, and 
by the same they wish others to support 
theirs. 

If this salutary maxim were duly appreci- 
ated by all advocates of religious opinions, 
proofs would be far more liberally sprink- 
led over their discourses ; and there would 
be none to cast indignity upon intelligent 
readers or hearers, by that magisterial style, 
which argues the good opinion they have of 
themselves, and, | wish, did not betray an 
equal contempt of others. 

With some classes of people, indeed, as- 
sertions, undauntedly uttered, have two 
much influence. Unaccustomed to weigh 
arguments, and unwilling to suspect the use 
of sophisiry by a religious disputant, they 
are extremely apt to take up with something 
less than proof. They often do not discrim- 
inate between a strong assertion and a proof; 
between an alustration, and an argument: 
they do not always consider that it is one 
thing to make a new theory plain, and 
quite another thing to prove it true. 

The Breath of Authority, that can extin- 
guish one doctrine from a people’s mind, can 
with equal facility kindle up another in its 
stead: to destroy and to create are preroga- 
tives of the same power: to remove the 
rock on which our faith has stood, and to 
suspend us, mid-heaven on a hair, are acts 
per‘ormed with equal ease. By the magio 
influence of a few round declarations, it 
seems to be expected, that old and long ven- 
erated scripture doctrines, that have sustain- 
ed the Christian’s soul in the field of his la- 
bors and of his periis—that have cheered 
him amid his trials and his toils—that have 
accompanied him through life, and have 
shed light and comfort around his bed of 











death, shall be unreluctanty banished from 
the Christian’s creed; and that he shall 


rush to the cold and comfortless embraces of 
opinions, which, after an unlimited oblivion 
of fourteen centures, are fOW Cob} ired uy 
from the grave of Saint Pelagiu: 


t! obser- 


We nave been led to muk« 
vations by the manner 12 which certain the- 
ological opinions are circulated at thie present 
day. heories are mvented and advocated, 
almust without reference to the Bible, the 

j . 4! ! cae © 
only fountain of true LueOIUry & 
takes the 


a ‘ assertion 

place that argument should occu- 
py, end the ingenuity of the theories is 
thought a tolerable c smpensative for their 
want of foundation. Jt is not surprising, 
that, under such circumstances, assertions 
should sometimes be made which are not on- 
ly not supported by the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, but directly opposite to it. 

The main object of this tract, is to exhibit 
three examples of such assertions. We do 
not propose to argue positively for the truth 
on either of the articles to be considered, but 
our object is to show that these assertions, or 
rather negations, are contrary to the avow- 
ed doctrines of the Presbyterian Church, and 
no less so to the Scripture. 
are the negations : 

Ist. “That the death of Christ is not, 
from Genesi> to Revelation, represented as 
a price paid for the salvation of sinners.” 

2./. * That men are not justified and sav- 
ed through the righteousness of Christ.”? 

3d. ‘ That the posterity of Adam are not 
brought into condemnation by his first trans- 
gression.” 

As there are some who affirm the doc- 
trines couched in these negations to be not 


The following 


only true, but Presbyterian, we shall under- 
take to test both their Pre: byterianism, and 
‘heir truth. And our first step shall be to 
show, that, whether true or false, they are 
directly contracictory to the Presbyterian 
doctrines. Todo this, we shall simply com- 
ware them, respectfully. with the authorized 
Confession of Faith of thai respected church. 

1. * The Jea's of « hrist is not represen- 
ted, form Genesis to Reveiation, as a price 
yatd for the salvation of sinners.” 

Though this negation relates expressly to 
the Scriptures, by which we shall soon try 
it, yet we will gratuitously contrast it with 
the following. 

Presbyterian doctrine. “The Lord 
Jesus, by his perfect obedience and sacri- 
fice of himse!f, which he, through the Eter- 
nal Spirit, once offered up unto God, hath 
fully satisfied the justice of his Father, and 
purhcased not only reconciliation, but an 
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everlasting inheritance,” &e. Confess. of 
Faith, ch. 8, sec. 5. 

2. * Men are not justified and saved 
through the righteousness of Christ.” 

Hresbyiertan doctrine, “Them whom 
God efleciually calleth he also fre ely justifi- 
eth; not by infusing righteousness into 
them, but by pardoning their sins and by 
accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous ; not for any thing wrought jn 
them er done by them, but for Christ’s sake 
alone ; not Ly unputing faith iiself, the 
act of believing, or any other evangelical 
obedience to them as their righteousness ; 
but by imputing the obedience and satisfac. 
tion of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on his righteousness by faith.” Con- 
fess. of F. ch. 11, sec. 1. 

3. “ The posterity of Adam are not 
brought into condemnation by his first trans- 
gression.” 

Presbyterian doctrine. ‘They, (our 
first parents) being the root of all mankind, 
the guilt of sin is imputed, and the same 
death in sta and corrupted nature conyey- 
ed, to all their posterity, desending from 
them by ordinary generation.’”” 

« Every sin, both original ard actual, be- 
ing a transgression of the righteous law of 
God and contrary thereto, doth in its own 
nature bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby 
he is bound over to the wrath of God and 
curse of the law,’? &c. Confess. of F. ch. 
6, sec. 3 & 6. 

Now that there is something analagous 
to a contradiction on every point, it needs 
not much discernment to discover. We are 
aware, iwdeed, that the contradiction furn- 
ishes no very formidable argument against 
the truth of the above negations; but we 
are not now trying to prove them untrue ; 
we are simlpy showing that they are contra- 
dictory to the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church. Were we to argue in that way 
alone, to prove those negations untrue, we 
are aware that some would enervate a!! the 
force of the argument by a sneering inquiry, 
‘What is the Confession of Faith? Is it the 
Bible ?? We answer, No, it is not the Bible; 
no one ever regarded it as of equal authori 
ty with the Bible : but, it is a Presbyteri- 
an’s assertion of his religious opinions—and 
then we have assertion against assertion. 


** When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war.” 


Now if any Presbyterian comes forward 
and boldly declares one of his assertions to 
be untrue, he will have to pardon us though 
we should withhold our credence from the 


other. ‘Is the Confession of Faith the Bi- 
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ble 2? No it is not the Bible, but it is rea- 
sonably expected to be a fair and honest ex- 
hibition of the doctrinal opinions of those 
who subscribe to it in the following formula: 

fo you sincerely receive and adopt the 
Confession of Faith of this Church, as con- 
taining the system of doctrines taught in the 
Holy Scriptures ? Answer | do.” [See 
the formula of questions proposed to a candi- 
date for ordination. | 

Is the interrogator satisfied with the an- 
swer to his inquiry? One who makes so 
solemn a declaration, that he believes the 
Confession of Faith, ought to know what a 
confession of faith is, and ought, out of re- 
gard for himself, to be extremely sparing of 
his jeers and denials of the confession of his 
faith. 

But asa refuge is apparently sought in 
the Scriptures, thither we cheerfully follow, 
to witness the kind reception and firm sup- 
port which the above negations shall meet 
with there. 

1. “The death of Christ is not, from 
Genesis to Revelation, represented as a 
price paid for the salvation of sinners.” 
‘‘ From Genesis to Revelation!” It is ex- 
tremely liberal to give us the whole Bible 
to wander in. The fearlessness of the ne- 
gation is laudable ; but there are six words 
between Genesis and Revelation—between 
the 22d and 24th verses of 1 Cor. 7th chap- 
ter—which rather weaken its force: ‘“ Ye 
are bought witha price’? The same again, 
1 Cor. vi. 20, “* For ye are bought with a 
price.” These prove the purchase ; the 
following fix the price: 

1 Pet. i. 18, 19, “ Ye know that ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, 
as silver and gold, but with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot.” 

Gal. iii. 13, “ Christ has redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us; for it is written cursed is ev- 
ery one that hangeth on a tree.” 

Eph. i. 6, ** The Beloved, in whom we 
have redemption through his blood,” &c.: 
also, Col. i. 14. 

Mat. xx. 28, Even as the Son of man 
came, to give his life @ ransom for many. 

It requires no extraordinary discernment 
to perceive in every text, an uncom- 
promising opposition to the negation of 
Christ’s purchase. Every one knows what 
redemption is: it is the payment of a price 
for the deliverance of captives from slavery. 
In the same sense, the term redemption is 
employed with regard to the salvation of 
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sinners: Christ by his blood, redeems sin~ 
ners, that is, makes them free with the liber- 
ty of the children of God. The price of re- 
demption is called a ransom. The ransom 
which Christ paid for the redemption of sin- 
ners, and for their salvation, was, as he him- 
self asserts, “his life,”? as Paul declares, 
“he gave himself,’ and as the apostle Pe- 
ter asserts, ‘“* we are redeemed by his 
blood.” The import of all these expressions 


is the same, namely, that the death of Christ 
was the ransom, or price, paid for the salva- 
We proceed to the second 


tion of sinners. 
negation. 

2. “Men are not justified and saved 
through the righteousness of Christ.” Com- 
pare with the following passages of God’s 
Word :—1 Cor. v 21, ‘* He hath made 
him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” 

Romans v. 9, ‘ Being justified by his 
blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him.” 

1 Cormthians i. 30, ‘“* Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, right- 
eousness,””? &c. 

Jer. xxiii. 6, of the Righteous Branch it 
is said, “This is the name whereby he 
shall be called, THE LORD oUR RIGHTEOUS- 
NEss.”?, 

Phil. i. 8, 9, “ That 1 may win Christ 
and be found in him, not having on mine 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God, by faith.” 

Rom. v. 17, “ They who receive abun- 
dance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness, shall reign in life, by one Jesus Christ.” 
Verse 18, “ by the righteousness of one 
(Christ) the free gift came upon all men to 
justification of life.” Verse 19, ‘ by the 
obedience of one (Christ) shall many be 
made righteous.” 

Such are the Scriptural declarations: the 
contrast with the above negation, which they 
furnish, is too striking to be mistaken. We 
leave these texts, without a word of com- 
ment, to plead the cause of truth; and we 
have no apprehensions for the result, when 
they who venerate the authority cf the Bible 
are the judges. We pass to the next. 

3. “The posterity of Adam are not 
brought into condemnation by his first trans- 
gression.” 1. Cor. xv. 22, ‘In Adam 
all die,” &c,” Ah! but that is temporal 
death,’ it is promptly replied. And we as 
promptly admit it : but, is not temporal death 
a part of the punishment of sin, and does not 








punishment, under an equitable administra- 
tion, imply previous condemnation ? But we 
are not going to reason now. 

Rom. 5: 12, “* By one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sin- 
ned’? Verse, ‘ by the offence of one 
(Adam) judgment came upon all men to 
condemnation.” Verse 19, “ by one 
man’s disobedience, many were made sin- 
ners.” 

Having completed the contrast, we frank- 
ly acknowledge that we have not labored 
to substantiate these negations. We con- 
fess, that, while there is so much in Serip- 
ture against them, it requires a much stron- 
ger attachment to them than we feel, to in- 
duce any one to undertake their defence on 
scriptural grounds. And, indeed, their ad- 
vocates, whom we suspect of no want of at- 
tachment to them, do not themselves press a 
very strong scriptural argument in their fa- 
vor: they probably know the reason, but 
the fact is incontestable. Far more reli- 
ance seems to be placed on reason and spec- 
ulation, and illustration and conjecture, than 
on any plain assertions of the oracles ef 
God. No one, it is true, can wonder at 
this, when he reflects how badly those plain 
assertions of the oracles of God chord with 
the negations with which they have now 
been contrasted. 

Now, when the advocates of these notions 
go no farther than to reason either from 
Scripture premises, or from analogy, or from 
any established truths, we cheerfully attend 
them: for we love reason, we regard it as 
the friend and supporter of truth ; but, when 
speculation and conjecture are resorted to, 
on questions so momentous as these, we 
deem the field of fair argumentation to be 
forsaken, and we do not follow. 

A few reasons, which are brought to main- 
tain some affinity between these opinions and 
the Scriptures, we are disposed briefly to 
examine. 

1. It is said, “If Christ’s death were a 
price paid for the salvation of sinners, then 
they are not saved by grace.” 

Answer. Weare always gratified to wit- 
ness a zeal for the graciousness of salvation. 
Grace we understand to be favor to the un- 
worthy. Now, why is not salvation on the 
Presbyterian hypothesis, gracious ? Because, 
forsooth, it is purchased for the unworthy, 
by the death of one who submitted to death, 
for them, on his own free and voluntary en- 
gagements. ‘They tell us, it is not of grace, 
but of debt. Well, it is of debt to Christ: 
he has a right to the salvation of all for whom 
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he purchased salvation ; that is no stumblin 
doctrince. Our Saviour himself declares 
“Father, J will that they also, whom tho, 
hast given me, be with me, where I am ” 
&c. Joha xv. 24. Salvation is none the 
less gracious to them, because purchased by 

i“. 

The assertion, which this sophistry js 
brought to support, is enough to strike one 
with amazement, since there are so many 
texts in the Bible which speak of the death 
of Christ as a price, a ransom, a considera. 
tion of redemption: but it is scarcely less 
surprising, that, by a similar unlucky oyer- 
sight, the following text should have escap- 
ed notice : 

Rom. ili. 24—* Being justified freely by 
has grace, through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus: which proves indisput- 
ably, that salvation by purchase, or redemp- 
tion, is entirely gracious. 

This is enough to obviate the objection ; 
but we are disposed to inspect ita little more 
closely. Does it imply that salvation can- 
not be gracious, if it is effected by any thing 
short of the sovereignty of God? If 0, 
why was an atonement made at all! why 
did the Redeemer bleed for sinners? The 
same principle that leads any to object against 
the death of Christ being a price paid for 
salvation, will lead them to object against it 
as the procuring cause, under any other 
name. Why then, we ask, wes an atone- 
ment made at all, if it is not the cause of 
salvation, and if to suppose it is the cause, 
destroys the graciousness of salvation ? This 
is a pertinent inquiry, which Socinians an- 
swer by saying there was no need of an 
atonement, and none was made. The ob- 


jection we are considering, appears to lead to 


a similar conclusion ; and we are extremely 
sorry to observe, that this, as well as some 
other parts of the opinions under review, 
bears hard, at last, upon the merit and effi- 
cacy of our blessed Saviour’s atonement, and 
forces their advocates to the confession, that 
“the atonement made by Christ is merely 
the occasion of salvation ” 

2. On the second article it is inquired, 
*‘ Are we not said, in Scripture, to be justi- 
fied by faith ?” 

Answer. Cortainly : justification by faith 
is a Gospel doctrine.. But, that doctrine 
claims for Christ, the honor of being the 
meritorious cause of justification ; while, for 
faith, it claims only the place of instrument- 
al cause. According to that doctrine, we 
are jnstified hy faith, not for it. It was for 
the loss of righteousness that we were brought 
into condemnation ; and it must be alone on 
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the ground of some other perfect righteous- 
ness, that we can be released from condem- 
nation, and be justified Hence it was, that 
the Apostle wished to be “ found in Christ, 
having that righteousness, (not his own) 
which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God, by faith.” 
To be justified by faith is, then, according to 
the scriptural meaning of the expression, to 
be justified on the ground of Christ’s perfect 
righteousness, received by faith. 

Again, it is asked, “ Was not Abraham’s 
faith imputed to him for righteousness /”” 

Answer. Most certainly ; and so is the 
faith and every other good act of all believ- 
ers accountéd to them for righteousness ; the 
meaning of which is nothing more or less 
than this, that whatever good thing a be- 
liever does, is accounted his good act. It 
makes no difference whether it be believing, 
or praying, or giving alms, if it isa good act 
of a regenerate man, it is accounted or im- 
puted to him for righteousness. It goes to- 
wards forming what is called a Christian’s 
personal righteousness, or holiness of heart 
and life. But all these good acts are per- 
formed after we are justified and made the 
children of God, and so cannot be the ground 
of that justification ; they are the consequen- 
ces, not the cause. 

In one place, (Rom. iv.3,) Abraham's 


faith is spoken of. His faith was eminent- 


ly strong, and it was declared a righteous 
act : “ it was accounted to him for righteous- 
ness.”” In another place (James ii. 21.) a 
particular action of Abraham is brought un- 
der review. It was one that evinced the 
piety of his soul—the strength of his faith : 
it was declared a righteous act ; and in that 
act Abraham is said to be “‘justified by works.” 
The Apostle adduces another example, that 
of Rahab. She concealed the spies sent 
out by Joshua, and aided them in making 
their escape from danger. This was a good 
action—it was aproved: she was justified by 
works. The same may be said of every 
good act of every believer : but, we repeat 
it, they come after the act of primary justi- 
fication, which occurs when the sinner is first 
received into the favor of God. This obvi- 
ously was the fact in the case of Abraham ; 
for the apostle James does not merely affirm, 
in general terms, that Abraham was justified 
by works, but he specifies the particular 
work in which he was justified, namely, the 
offering up of Isaac. But, Abraham had been 
a believer long before Isaac was born, so that, 
though that proposed oblation of his son was 
a righteous act, it could not be the ground 
of his justification at the first. It does not 


then appear from tle passage alluded to in 
the inquiry, that Abraham was justified at 
the first, on the ground of what is called, by 
some, ‘ the righteousness of faith.” 

3. On the third article, which has already 
been contrasted with the Presbyterian doc- 
trine and with Scripture declarations, it is 
asked, with considerable effect, ‘* Would it 
not be unreasonable and unjust, that we should 
be exposed to punishment for a sin commit- 
ted thousands of years before we were born?” 

Answer. Since, as we havealready seen, 
the Word of God seems decidedly to favor 
the contrary opinion, we feel extremely dif- 
fident about admitting that it would be eith- 
er unreasonable or unjust. When the whole 
of God’s plan of administration is confessed- 
ly not known, some reserve in the manner 
of speakiug of any part, is not unbecoming. 

It would be a little encouragement, to 
make this admission, if it would remove any 
of the difficulty which is thought to encum- 
ber the Presbyterian doctrine of imputation : 
but it would not. Even, although the doc- 
trine were abandoned altogether, yet the 
difficulty, on the score of injustice, remains 
untouched ; for the fact, the incontestable 
fact, still stares us in the face, that children 
do suffer for the crimes of their ancestors. 
Now if we may admit the fact in one in- 
stance, without impugning the justice of God, 
why may we not admit itin another? And 
if we admit the fact, on what principle of 
common sense can we refuse to acknowledge 
the truth of the doctrine, which declares the 
fact ? For ourselves, we are willing to re- 
ceive, without gainsaying,the clear and unam- 
biguous affirmation of the Bible, that “ by the 
offence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation.”? Rom. v. 18. We can- 
not argue against admitted facts; and we 
should deem it alike puerile and impious to 
argue against the Bible, when it only asserts 
those facts. 

But this insinuation against the Presbyte- 
rian doctrine lies as much in the way of those 
who originate it, as of those against whom 
it is aimed. To substantiate this assertion, 
we will place the two opinions on this sub- 
ject together, that a comparison mav be insti- 
tuted by every one who may look over this 
tract. Their opinion is, that ‘ by a divine 
constitution, all the descendants of Adam 
were to have, in their natural state, the 
same character and condition with their pro- 
genitor ; the universulityand certainty of 
sinning, therefore, are not the result of imi- 
tation or accidental circumstances, but of a 
divine constitution.” 

The Presbyterian opinion is, that “the 
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same penalty which Adam incurred, came 
upon his posterity, whose representative he 
was, and for whom he acted in the character 
of a covenant head.” 

Now, it is obvious, that according to the 
former, as well as the latter, a tremendous 
evil is actually entailed upon the pos- 
terity of Adam. According to the former, 
every child of Adam comes into the world 
(it would seem, in a holy state, but) witha 
fearful certainty of sinning, and so, of being 
exposed to endless perdition. According to 
the latter, they come into the world with a 
sinful nature, and so, are exposed to endless 
perdition. Where, then, is the difference ? 

There is a very serious difference, that 
shows the former theory in colors truly re- 
pulsive. According to that theory, the evils 
suffered by the posterity of Adam, in conse- 
quence of his sin, are denied to be of the nat- 
ure of equitable punishment, and are assert- 
ed to be the result of a divine constitution ; 
i. e. the loss of immortality, and the univer- 
sality and certainty of sinning, are evils in- 
flicted on the race of man by an exercise of 
the mere sovereignty of God. One would 
think, that the advocates of such an opinion 
would be the last to find fault with any other, 
on the score of injustice. 

Conceiving the object we have had in 
view, to be now accomplished, so far as our 
feeble instrumentality is concerned, we take 
leave of these subjects. Our object is not to 
throw unmerited odium on the theological 
opinions of any person or class of persons, 
but to exhibit what a large and beloved por- 
tion of the Church of Christ has regarded as 
truth, and what the oracles of God declare 
to be truth. And if the contrast, presented 
in this tract, be honest and ingenuous, it is 
manifestly impossible to incorporate these 
negations with the fair and consistent sys- 
tem of religious truth. Compromise or ac- 
commodation is put out of the question, by 
such palpable contrarieties. Much, indeed, 
may be effected, by paring down, and gloss- 
ing over apparent inconsistencies; and the 
logic is yet to be discovered, that can har- 
monize opinions which are at variance, point 
to point. At least, it is not given to us to 
conceive how assertions, and the direct and 
unqualified contradiction of them, can belong 
to the same system of truth. Whoever can 
embrace a system of opinions composed of 
opposite and irreconcilable articles, may be 
congratulated for the capaciousness of his faith, 
whatever may be thought of the discriminat- 
ing powers of his judgment. 

With those who venerate the authority of 
God’s Word, the arguments drawn from that 


source will, we trust, be duly estimated. 
With others, perhaps all we havé said will 
go for nothing. To “ prove all things and 
to hold fast that which is good,,’ will be the 
Christian’s practice ; and before the throne of 
God, “‘lead me in thy truth, and teach me,” 
will be his prayer. 
Geneva, December, 11, 1830. 
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UNIVERSALISM RENOUNCED. 


Mr. John Samuel Thompson, late minister of the 
first Universalist society in Charlestown, Mass, 
has secently published his recantation of Univer- 
salism. He assigns of his reasons: 1. Its recent 
date. 2. That it it not taught in the Holy Scrip. 
tures 3. Because it is opposed to the general 
belief of all enlightenad nations. 4. It is incapa- 
ble of producing any moral or religious reforma- 
tion. 5. But tends to subvert religion, and to de- 
grade human nature. His own account ot the in- 
fluence of that doctrine on himself and hearers is 
very affecting. It is as follows ; 

** Bing engaged for some years after I joined 
the Universalist connexion, in September 1828, 
in preaching to people whom I had collected into 
new societies, I had no opportunity of seeing the 
teudency of the doctrine. But after I was called 
to preach statedly for congregations of several 
years standing in that denomination, I then imme- 
diately discovered, with ala:m, death’s doings in 
all their frightful forms. Appalled at the pros- 
pect, my affections to the doctrine soon chilled, 
and daily experience convinced me the delusion 
into which I had fallen, like the forbidden fruit, 
spread spiritual and moral death among mankind. 
By removing all fear of God, judgment and fu- 
ture punishment, it strengthened the hands of the 
wicked, inspired a false hope and confirmed the 
daring folly of the infidel, and superinduced the 
morbid feeling of the epicurian, by saying, in ef- 
fect, to all its votaries, ‘ Live while ye live—eat 
drink for to-morrow ye die.” In a word, Univer- 
salism may be fitly denominated the grave digger 
for religion and practical piety. 


—@—- 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do; therefore never go a- 
broad in search of you wants, if they be real wants, 
they will come home in search of you ; for he that 
buys what he does not want, will soon want what 
he cannot buy. 


el 


Erratra.—In March number, the reader is re- 
quested to make the following corrections : 

Page 577 ; line 19, from bottom, “* read” should 
be need. 

Page 566 ; line 4, from bottom ‘* command” 
should be commend. 

Page 578; line 11, from the top, “ faith” 
should be fawt. 

Page 586 ; first line, << titles” should be citiess 
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To Patrons.—As the 7th volume of the Religious Monitor is pow 
nearly published, and will be completed by the meeting of Synod, 
it is hoped that our friends will avail themselves of the opportunity, 
to transmit the amount te Synod, which may be due; and if such 
opportunity should not offer, money may be sent to us by mail, and 
at our expence where $5 00 or more is enclosed. 


As some persons have supposed there was a typographical error in the printed Minutes of 
last edlass te which it is stated that the next meeting will take place the : 2d Wednesday 
of May, we deem it proper to state that the Synod did adjourn to meet ai Cannon. 
burgh the 2d Wednesday of May 1831, and not the 4th, as has heretofore been custo. 
mary. 


—j— 


TO PATRONS. 
17 is hoped that the alterations we have made in our plan of publishing the Monitor will be acceptable. 
Much more reading will be given than heretofore, without aly additional expense; and by ing, 
the numbers and binding two volumes into one, they will ty poopeetionss best, af 
save nearly one-half the expense in binding. Having found some inconvenience heretofore from the 
want of Greek type, we have procured a fount. 


We shall print, for the present, a surplus number, expecting that they will be called for. 
Terms $2,00 per annum, payable in advance or at the annual meeting of the Associate Synod. 


In addition to the ministers and preachers of the Associate church, the following persons are author- 
ized to act as agents: 


James Moorhead, Mercer, Mercer Cc. Pa. James Galloway, Jr., Xenia, Ohio. 

John Smart, Huntingdon, Pa. Wm. Morris, Baltimore, Md. 

Andrew Monroe, Cannonsb , Pa. M’Neil & Stevenson, Cambridge, Washington 

John P. Dickey, Pittsburgh, Pa. Co. N. Y. 

John M’Cleary, York Centre, Livingston Co. A. Bachop, Argyle. Washi n Co. N. ¥. 

N.Y. - Philip Watts, Shelbyville, Ky. 
Samuel Preston, Jr. Abingdon, Va. 


Subscribers in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, are requested to make payment to the Synod’s Mis 
sionaries, who will also receive and forward the names of new subscribers. / 


Agents or others may enclose money to us at our risk, and at our expense whefe more than $5 is et- 
tlosed. 

(cPThe Post-Office to which the work is directed should al- 
iCPways be named, when money is forwarded. This is very im- 
(CP portant; for it is the only guide we have to give credits acc 
iP rately, as there is a number of names alike on our list, direct 
iced to different Post-Offices. .F) 

*,° All letters relating to the Monitor, whather they contain communications for our pages, or names 


of subscribers, or remittances of money, should be addressed to B. D. Rackarp & Co. or to CHav’- 
cry WessTEr, 71 State-street, Albany. 





